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CHRIST’S HUMANITY AND DIVINITY THE 
SAME THING. 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 


“The Son of God..... the Son of Man.’? — John y. 25-27. 


So Jesus describes himself by these two opposite titles 
in the same breath. What would he have us understand ? 
that he was human, or divine ? Some insist on his humani- 
ty, others on his divinity ; others still, that, though his hu- 
manity and divinity must be regarded as contradictory ele- 
ments, yet they were somehow balanced and wrapped up 
together, and he had indeed two natures in one form and 
person. : 

But if we are to take his own teaching about himself, he 
certainly was not merely human, was not merely divine, 
and was not, in any suspicion he ever himself expresses, 
a twofold, inconsistent creature, half from above, half from 
below, but one simple being. He has no double conscious- 
‘ness. An imperfect, sinful man may seem to himself to 
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have two natures struggling together; but no internal war 
was in the bosom of Jesus. How, then, shall we interpret 
his declaration that he was Son of God and Son of Man, 
human and divine? I answer, by discerning that, in 
speaking of his humanity after speaking of his divinity, he 
meant not a different, but the same thing. ‘Is Christ 
divided?” cries the great Apostle. No, I answer: he 
does not exist in parts and segments, but on earth and in 
heaven, before time and after it, and through eternity, a 
glorious unity for the embrace of our souls. Son of God 
and Son of Man, his humanity and divinity are one. But, 
“you may say, what expressions could be more diverse and 
contradictory? Let us see, my friends, if they are contra- 
dictory, or even so utterly diverse. To be the Son of 
Man cannot, you say, be the same thing as to be the Son 
of God. But have you ever thought what it is to be the 
Son of Man? It is Christ’s title, peculiar to him, not the 
title of any other ; you cannot apply it to any beside. All 
beside, that ever breathed, are children of men; he alone 
is the Son of Man, That is to say, he is, beyond all com- 
parison, the great descendant, chief specimen, noblest off- 
spring of our race. We speak of one child as the flower 
of a family. He is the flower of the human family, of all 
its diverse species, of all its successive generations, of all 
its myriad and ever-multiplied individuals, in every nation 
and kindred and tongue and tribe, the finest illustration and 
grandest result to which humanity has proved itself equal. 
The natural philosopher, you know, delights to descant on 
the curiously broad varieties of the one great order and 
nature of mankind, accurately distinguishing and showing 
us, in living specimens or the painted copies of art, their 
diversities of intellectual and physical capacity and strue- 
ture. But out of all qualities of organization, all shades of 
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color, all influences of climate, all agencies of education and 
circumstance on the whole round earth, the Almighty leads 
forth, through the portals of a Jewish ancestry and birth, this 
one person, this head of his human family, this spiritual 
chief; Lord of nature, and of all his fellows that wear a 
mortal covering like himself; ‘* great David’s greater Son,”’ 
the Son of Man ; — Son of Man, because whatever grand- 
eur of thought, of temper, of virtue, of affection, of devo- 
tion, the human soul can be conceived capable of, supremely 
clothes and amazingly shines out of him. The theory of 
earthly kingship, that is, of one person to preside over the 
rest, and be sovereign of an entire country, is that this one 
should be of the purest line, and finest strain of birth and 
origin, the real superior of all the millions he commands, 
— though royal blood is often royal blood only in name, in 
historic genealogy, and the chronicles of musty records, not 
in deed and in truth. 

But here is a man, who, as he told Pilate, the Roman 
governor, is king indeed, not of the Jews alone, but of the 
Gentiles ; truly King of Men; the Teacher, Master, Say- 
iour of the world. And he is so because his spirit, while 
sympathetic with, and intelligible to, other spirits, having 
with them a common mould and derivation, reaches in 
breadth and towers in height beyond them all. His quali- 
ties are human, but exalted to an unprecedented pitch. 
His love is not an alien thing, quite other than your love 
and mine, though it be wider, holier, more steadily burning 
and blazing aloft. His purity is no unnatural, inhuman 
purity, but akin both to a child’s innocence and a chas- 
tened man’s or woman’s sanctity. Were it not, we could 
not understand or admire or imitate it. His gentleness, 
patience, humility, forbearance, forgiveness, faithfulness, 
were not monstrous and magical, but human traits, features 
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of humanity, though large and lustrous as earth before him 
never saw, yet such precisely as we are called to aspire 
after and show forth. 

And now I ask, What were these, his human qualities, 
but his divine ones also? Will you divide and distinguish 
between them? Run the line of demarcation, and show 
me where it runs! Put your logical finger on anything in 
him human that is not God-like too! 


*‘ His love and meekness so divine, 
I would transcribe and make them mine.” 


You say, my Unitarian or humanitarian friend, that he 
was a mere man. Will you please to tell me what it is to 
be a mere man, a perfect, unadulterated, undegenerate 
whole man, in all that manhood can reach, imagine, or be 
unfolded into? I refer not to the form, the outside, the 
hands and feet, the earthly and perishable garment of a 
man ; that has nothing to do with a man’s essence, — is 
not the man himself. I refer to the mysterious soul, warm 
with love, luminous with wisdom, expanded in power to the 
uttermost, immaculate and complete. Ay, what is it to 
be such a man? There is but one such in all history, — 
Jesus Christ. Will any of you say his soul was different 
from other souls, in that it pre-existed, and was miracu- 
lously born, supernaturally introduced upon earth?. I an- 
swer, that no pre-existence or miraculous birth constituted, 
however it might indicate, the character of the soul; but 
all souls, above or below, living before the morning-stars 
sang together, or inspired yesterday, are of one family ; 
and that Jesus Christ adopts, or is clad in, a human na- 
ture to publish this sublime, encouraging truth. While all 
men fall below the standard, here is one who attains to the 
idea of a man, and teaches that the name of man should 
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be no longer a name for folly or sin, but for purity, and 
truth, and love. Thus Jesus was the Son of Man. 

~ And now I ask you, What was it for Jesus thus to be the 
Son of Man but to be also the Son of God, truly, prop- 
erly, perfectly divine, a divinity on earth, a manifestation 
of God in the flesh, all of deity that flesh can hold, or a 
human form and person contain? Marvel ye at this? But 
are not all men the offspring of God? Are they not in 
His Book called to be sons of God, as he was the Son of 
God? human creatures indeed, but called to be partakers 
of the divine nature? Alas for us! alas for the follies and 
sins that are in us! that the word human should have so 
often, in our use of it, a~-low, unclean, earthy savor and 
sound, when humanity itself, in its nature and plan, is 
truly nothing else but the very breath of God, to make a 
being that should hold with him everlasting communion! 
Yea, lam bold to say, what is most human is also most 
divine. Reason, conscience, love, swaying this frame of 
ours, do not they make our humanity? And if a man de- 
scends from them fo the dominion of his appetites and sen- 
sual passions, does he not sink out of his manhood into the 
lower creation, into the rank of matter and the scale of the 
brutes? But if truth and love and duty are his law, he 
is not merely the offspring of Mary, born of any woman 
or begotten of any man, but the child of God. And O 
then there is nothing on earth beside we can see or think 
of so near to God as he is! Beast or bird, tree or flower, 
sun or star, in which God abides, is not so near to God; 
and there is no heaven in those blue, sparkling depths like 
the heaven of the Father’s dwelling in that filial human 
soul. Jesus Christ, — whence or how I know not, first at 
what time I know not (for the Eternal God has for his Spirit 
no date in our memory or calendar, nor can be put into an 
29 * 
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almanac),—some time, some how, Jesus Christ had this 
perfect abode of God in him, the spirit without measure, 
and so was Son of God and Son of Man, perfect humanity 
and divinity. Sad it is that so seldom men_should have 
had any clear glimpse of this! But thanks to thee, John 
Milton, greatest of religious poets, for the hint thou wast 
inspired to give of this harmony of man with God, when 
thou spakest of “the human face divine!” There is 
such a thing, and Christ had it. 

But again, my friends, I must say, if our thought, travel- 
ling thus on the road of humanity, runs directly into divin- 
ity, — so, travelling by the road of Christ’s divinity, it leads 
us back equally into his humanity. It is the same thing. 
He is man’s approach to God, — God’s approach to man. 
He is the way between both, and unites both in one. Do 
you, my Trinitarian friend, assert his divinity? I will as- 
sert his divinity with you. But I ask you wherein did his 
divinity consist? Was it not in this, that he embodied and 
represented the beautiful and blessed and perfect attributes 
of God, — God’s holiness, goodness, justice, truth, and 
love ? And what are these highest attributes but such as 
God would have his whole intelligent creation emulate and 
copy? He would have them, certainly he would’ have 
theth, to be human qualities too! Therefore it is the first 
great record of the creation, he made man in his own 
image, and in the last Revelation he calls us to be * fol- 
lowers of God as dear children.’? And, therefore, Christ's . 
humanity and divinity were not opposed, but identical. 

It may be thought by some, that, in this doctrine of 
Christ’s nature, I am obliterating with my so broad general- 
ization all distinctions, and making a confusion of God and 
man together. Observe, however, this doctrine that hu- 
man qualities may be also divine is not the pantheism that 
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would confound the person of all men orany man with 
God’s personality, or-even Christ’s personality with his 
Father’s ; but it asserts the kindred of the children, as well 
as of the dearly beloved, only begotten Son, in his marvel- 
lous celestial primogeniture, with the Infinite Parent; and 
it affirms that, howsoever distinct man is from God, there 
is a part of his nature where he actually meets him, a part, 
(I shudder with reverence, I tremble with joy, to utter the 
unquestionable truth!) — a part which is neither God nor 
man.alone, but both, a common spirit of life and eternity ; 
for between God and man no boundary line of separation 
can be drawn, — no spiritual surveyor can drop his meta- 
physical chain where the human nature,ends and the 
divine begins: all that we mean when we say, as we some- 

times do, with exaltation and eulogy, of some noble fellow- ° 
"creature, He was a man! takes hold of the divine beauty 
and excellence, is so cemented to it that the most cunning 
eye can perceive no partition line. I have seen two op- 
posite seas at high tide so flow over the ridge that united 
their meeting, sloping beaches, smoothly bevelled by the 
everlasting beat of the waves, that, in their commingling 
waters, they became beautifully one. So, in every high 
hour of inspiration and faithful virtue, is not man one with 
God? Verily, if Christ’s own loftiest words be true, he is ! 
Not a grace or charm mortal ever displayed but was de- 
_ rived, borrowed from the sky. I have been fain to think, 
and on the point to tell a friend sometinfes, that his or her 
countenance, when beaming, as I have seen it, with disin- 
terestedness, sincerity, love, or pity, was luminous to me 
from no earthly light, but with the Holy Ghost ; and, there- 
fore, I say the splendor of humanity with which I am 
irradiated by Jesus Christ was his divinity. 

_ Indeed, can there be any gainsaying of this? Is not 
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what we call the spirit of humanity, of compassion, tender- 
ness, friendship for the suffering and needy, for the lost 
and sinful, the very spirit of divinity ? Will the common 
heart or common sense of mankind allow it to be anything 
else ? or in the very terms of human thought can it be 
otherwise conceived? Was it not Christ’s spirit, his and 
God’s holy spirit? Or are there two holy spirits? No; 
one, one for ever in God and man, on earth and in heaven ! 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me!” “I have 
called you not servants, but friends,” ‘ O Father, | that 
they may be one, even as we are!” What human virtue 
ever brightened up the gloom of this world, and made 
cross or scaffold or dungeon-cell splendid to all ages, that 
was not divine moreover ? 

Therefore, again I say, Jesus Christ did not despise or 
disparage, but in his person adopted and honored humanity, 
and proved it in its essence and intention to be divine. 
Think not, however, that, in joyfully declaring himself the 
Son of Man, he knew not all the weakness and unworthi- 
ness of men! Think not that, in reaffirming his position, 
and repeating his doctrine, | am blind to the mournful cir- 
cumstances and ghastly facts which, in the degeneracy of 
its line or the abuse of its freedom, have attended the 
course of this human nature upon earth. I know the sins 
that have scarred it; I see the pollutions with which it is 
stained ; [note the multitudes, you and me among them, that 
wander from the heavenly fold. But I hear a voice from 
your bosom and mine declaring this is not our true and 
proper humanity ; and I hear a voice from one who was 
truly and properly human and divine, summoning the lost, 
scattered, straying sheep, not to disown their nature, but to 
return from their error. Again resounds from his lips the. 
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most ancient wisdom, “* Unto you, O men! I call, and my 
voice is to the sons of men!” Be just to your manhood, 
and you will be just to its Maker! Be filial, as God is 
fatherly, and the Father’s bosom is your rest, and his man- 
sion your home! Divine and human are in you, as in 
your Redeemer, reconciled and the same! My friends, 
however we may speculate, this one great and undeniable 
fact remains, namely, that Jesus Christ, in his own nature 
and speech and chosen name, respected man, the being he 
came to save. Beware then, I say, of him, whosoever he 
may be, who really scorns and reviles human nature! He 
is not in his tone high and celestial like Jesus, but low and 
earthly rather, a refined and cultivated worldling at the 
best. He that implies in his talk, as, alas! too many do, 
that men are all venal, and women all corruptible, be he 
theologian or man of the world, shall have no compliments 
from me to the sagacity of his understanding, any more 
than to the elevation of his principle. He has not seen 
into the depths of the human breast, or divined the myster- 
ies of the heart of all gentleness and love; but scoffs at 
what, of all we know, is most sacred. He sees the off- 
spring of God misled, prodigal, in sad habiliments, or 
wasteful ways; but does not, like the holy, blessed Father, 
detect in the palms of his hands and the lines of his face 
the marks of the true heir to a throne higher than Czsar’s, 
or make ready gladly to welcome him as he arises and 
returns. Neither sceptic nor satirist, but only lover and 
believer, can discern the divine in the human, the human 
in the divine. ‘“* Men are not worth saving,” said once a 
man to me, after listening to my discourse. Ah, did he see 
what men are ? 

Last year, to clear up in the creed the original spotless- 
ness of Jesus Christ, the papal organ of the Romish Church 
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published an edict affirming the immaculate conception of 
his mother, the Virgin Mary. Did that blessed, sainted 
woman, think you, in heaven need the earthly indorsement 
and official recommendation of her purity and exemption 
from Adam’s sin? Nay, was not the undertaking of the 
ecclesiastical power to such an end an insult, and no civil- 
ity, to her glorified spirit? and an insult, moreover, I add, 
to the very quality and genius of all womanhood ? an in- 
sult in its implication that every sister of Mary that has 
borne her child in pain and love, as Mary did, has con- 
ceived that child only in a fatal corruption and sin? Nay, 
thou arrogant power, that didst invent surplice and mitre 
and groundless claim to Peter’s keys, I yield not the moth- 
ers, all the mothers, of mankind to the solemn slander of 
thy slavish rebuke! I pronounce the decree a libel upon 
millions, pure and tender-hearted, of my race! I consent, 
mournfully but willingly, to the upbraiding sentence in all 
the cases where impurity, of degree more or less heinous, _ 
can be made out. But I tell you, Pope and cardinals, and all 
lords over God’s heritage, in your larger or smaller sphere 
and diocese, that thousands and tens of thousands there are, 
in every honest man’s observation, who, with pure devo- 
tion of divine and human love, have stood in the dear rela- 
tions, and stretched out the lengthening lines of life, and 
otherwise would not, would never have been instrumental 
to multiply those relations or extend those lines at all! 
No, rather than separate Mary so from her sisters, let some 
rays from the halo of glory round her head fall abroad to 
touch countless meek and loving brows bending over hu- 
man offspring. Ay, let them stream back upon those 
brows, for verily from those brows they originally came! 
Let what was divine in her show itself also human ; — for 
in the human is always something divine! is always and 
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will be always in that other world of wonder to which ven- 
erated parents and unblemished babes, by what we call 
death, continually go. The Son of God, Son of Man, is, 
as he declares in the context, the announcer of resur- 
rection and judgment to come. He has power to make the 
human divine. Men may fall, but man, human nature, can- 
not be lost, unless we lose it out of us, and so fall at once 
from God and our manhood, from our place on earth and 
our seat in heaven. Yea, men may fall, and multitudes of 
men, Greeks and Romans, Franks and Britons, tribes and 
populations on earth, may go down, and races disappear, — 
but not man, the wonderful offspring of God, who will go 
on to his perfection, and finally vindicate it, we trust, in 
every individual breast. Not the smaillest piece of human- 
aty would Jesus drop. Mother of what thou callest dead, 
as it lies with sealed eyes in the coffin beneath the pall, or 
is covered up in the grave, in the faith of Jesus behold its 
spirit alive! Such as thine were those he blessed on the 
other side of Jordan, in Judea: he can bless yet across the 
river and Jordan of death! For why is the canvas of the 
old, inspired painters full of childish shapes of heavenly 
cherubs, hovering round every scene of beauty or sublim- 
ity they would represent, but to signify that the spirits of 
little children, clothed again in celestial bodies, make large 
part of the population there ? Child of thy mother, whose 
heart never left thee on earth, though now it has ceased in 
the flesh to beat, — thy human mother she was ! —‘in the 
‘name of Him that was human and divine, see her with 
a divine glory in the land of promise! May it be your 
Canaan and mine, as the form of our human existence 
melts into that divine glory! 
[have thus maintained that Christ’s divinity was his hu- 
manity, believing, in fact, they did not essentially differ, 
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and that there is not the slightest evidence they were not 
in his own mind regarded as the same thing: But Il am 
well aware difficulties may be felt and objections arise ‘in 
the way of a doctrine so unusual, and sounding so like a 
paradox. It may be said, admitting that the divine and 
human in Jesus do at certain points seem to melt and run 
into each other, it must be confessed some of his divine 
qualities were not human, and some of his human qualities 
were not divine. His miraculous power, his unmeasured 
wisdom, his authoritative teaching, his office to administer 
judgment, his prerogative to forgive sins and to bestow 
eternal life, — what have these things to do with humanity ? 
On the other hand, his sense of dependence, his expressed 
feeling of inferiority to the Father, his prayers, his moral 
struggles, his wish that the cup should pass away, his 
submission of his will to God’s, his bitter sufferings and 
agonizing death, — what trait had these of divinity ? I an- 
swer, first, that, to prove the humanity of a thing, we need 
not prove it to belong actually, in their practice, to all men; 
nor, to prove the divinity of a thing, need we prove it to be 
the infinite, undisturbed, and unqualified consciousness of 
Almighty God. Many men do inhuman things, and we say 
they are inhuman in their spirit and character; and many 
other men breathe a temper and display a demeanor which 
we know not by what word to describe but divine. 

But, to proceed more closely in the argument as to the 
divine things in Jesus that were not human, did he not tell 
his disciples that they, men as they unquestionably were, 
should do greater works than they had marvelled at in his 
own hands, — works of might and mercy, in attestation of his 
religion? And do the works they or he indeed performed 
violate the inward feeling in any soul of its own capacity 
for action, should that capacity be unfolded in the pleasure 
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of God? As to the authority, whoever perceives one prin- 
ciple of truth or duty in the eternal light in which Christ be- 
held, and would have all behold it, does he not feel embold- 
ened to proclaim it with a divine authority which was the 
Master’s own? As respects, too, the miracles, evidences as 
they were of the presence and appointing will of the Su- 
preme, yet does that man yet know himself who feels 
that these exhibitions of power are the highest things in the 
universe ? No; that man is a stranger to his own heart 
who has not become acquainted with a spirit there that 
bows not down before any mere material prodigies, as 
such, but only before the infinite being of God, —a spirit 
of truth, of purity, of loving, living, and dying for others, 
which is as much above any mere marvels of strength, or 
any kingly authority that should be wilful or arbitrary, as 
the heavens are above the earth. And is not that spirit a 
human spirit, according to the Creator’s intention, in hu- 
manity ? Alas, I know that it is not universal, that in 
multitudes it is dormant, and in the vast majority of men 
scarcely developed; and that hard and caustic critics of 
mankind may smile with scorn at hearing it claimed as a 
property of the race! But is it not the design, the original 
plan of humanity ? the archetype of a man too, and not of 
angels or deities only? Are not the mean, selfish, sen- 
sual, cruel ways of men so many wide departures from that 
plan, falsifying the Creator’s idea in forming and in in- 
spiring his children? If you will assert that these depart- 
ures are so many and so gross as to constitute, as you read 
the record, a fall of man, I must still say it is a fall of man 
out of his manhood, not into it,—a losing of his nature, 
and not a finding it, — not a humanity developed, but an 
inhumanity seized upon and superinduced. I will contend 
further, that the ruins, so often spoken of, which we ob- 
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serve in human life and nature, are not all ruins of sinking 
and decay, like the ruins of some great, ancient city, — 
a Palmyra or a Thebes, — but, if they may so be called, 
ruins of preparation to build and finish the vast and glo- 
rious structure of the human soul, like the ruins that lie 
hugely and confusedly around in some place of building, of 
houses for the land or ships for the sea. For such ruins 
what pains have been taken, and faithful labor already 
done! The trees of the forest have been felled, the clay of 
the ground has been broken and burned, the metals from 
the bowels of the earth have been fused and recast; a 
hundred axes and hammers, and eyery sort of tool to cut or 
strike, rend the air with their blows; and if you visit the 
spot, only a deafening din can be heard, and perpetual 
driving seen, as you stumble among rude blocks and rag- 
ged masses of half-hewn timber, that look as little as 
possible like order or beauty, and promise anything rather 
than the fine and perfect edifice, that shall rest on a rock, 
resisting the winds and rains of heaven, or the ship, that 
shall career, as a thing of life, proudly, to all success and 
riches over the angry and turbulent deep. So, let me say, 
what is called the ruined state of human nature, whatever 
the extent of degeneracy may have been, is not mere deg- 
radation, but, in part at least, provision of means and 
materials to build. 

The material world has, no more than the spiritual, been 
cut and scourged and broken for this end. How the flour- 
ishing hopes of men, in which first for a time they have 
joyed and gloried, are blasted and levelled to the ground! 
How their fondest desires are uprooted and scattered 
abroad! How the very foundations they rested on, as 
though they were the solid globe, are ploughed up and rent 
asunder! How all the sharpest instruments of pain and 
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destruction, which it would seem infinite knowledge itself 
could devise, or the hand of Providence resistlessly wield, 
have been set to work upon the living substance of our hu- 
man nature, to harrow and sift, to melt or hew, to mar and 
transform, till the fair frame of man’s original existence 
seems to become a mass of ruins and a scene of desolation 
indeed! How whole kingdoms have a thousand times been 
overthrown and countries laid waste, tribes dispersed or 
proud races extinguished, cities that thought themselves 
eternal mistresses of the world turned into wildernesses or 
mere names, modes of thought, models of law, styles of 
manners, forms of society, and types of civilization, long 
prevailing, all slowly altered, or suddenly smitten as with a 
thunderbolt, — as though God made no account of, but 
despised them, or had no further use for them, and was 
quite willing to throw them away! But what is all this 
downfall and ruin for? For final wreck, absolute loss, 
and everlasting decay? Is it a ruin of degradation only ? 
Then might we think we were the creation of some evil 
power, the prey of mocking demons, with no Father but fate, 
the world but the restless, wretched football of an almighty, 
malignant sport. But not so! The ruins are not of mere 
decline and ultimate misery, but of provision and prepara- 
tion to build, and so they are magnificent ruins indeed! 
It is a fall with reference to a new and better rising, as the 
giants of the woods fall to reappear in the finest edifica- 
tions of the world. In the greater world of spirit God is 
the builder, and, as the Apostle says, “ ye are God’s build- 
ing.” He is not yet ready to put the top-stone upon the 
building, or launch his vessel on the eternal sea. The 
Master-workman sees that there is more work, much more, 
to be done, ere the structure he designed shall appear in 
the perfect model first fashioned before the foundation of 
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the earth. Verily, that structure cannot be finished in one 
day, or a thousand years! But, when it is done, it will be 
a human thing, and it will be a divine thing also; there will 
be no contradiction in its being at once human and divine ; 
and the morning:stars will again.sing together over it, — 
and in that day of blessed consummation, when man shall 
show his manhood according to his Maker’s intent, we shall 
see, if we do not before, that Christ’s humanity and divinity 
were not indeed different, far less, inconsistent things; but 
that they were the same. There are heavens as profound 
beneath, spite of our prejudice that the heavens are all 
above ; and it matters not to our Lord’s true divinity wheth- 
er we regard him as developed from man or let down from 
God. It is the same. 

There is not room in a pulpit discourse to show the con- 
sistency of this general view, with all the texts pertaining 
to it in the New Testament. But I must at least refer to 
that remarkable passage in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which can be considered nothing less than the most decisive 
declaration of the view itself: ‘‘ the first man is of the earth, 
earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven.” That 
is to say, man in his first estate is taken up with the exer- 
cise of his material senses upon the material world. His 
thoughts, his inclinations, his affections, have an outward 
and comparatively gross direction upon the things that per- 
ish. He is a stranger to the capabilities in him of be- 
holding, loving, and seeking after the invisible things of 
God, — the transcendent charms of holiness and goodness, 
the everlasting honors of duty and truth. This “ first man 
Adam is made a living soul indeed,” according as it is writ- 
ten, — but a soul of carnal appetites, ungoverned lusts and 
passions, as it too truly proved, and is so clearly told in the 
veritable record or the significant allegory, as you may 
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choose to consider it, in Genesis. So that first Adam, who 
has been theologically considered the very perfection of 
manhood, was, in his weak, simple, and yielding, though at 
first innocent, nature, the farthest possible from such per- 
fection. He was but the very beginning and rudiment of 
humanity, like the little dot of organization which the natu- 
ral philosopher detects as the dim though promising com- 
mencement of the animal life which shall afterwards run 
swiftly over the earth, or fly bravely towards heaven. 
There is a most striking and eloquent sermon by Dr. South, 
in which that great preacher describes the glory of our hu- 
man nature in its primeval and unfallen state, ascribing to 
it whatever fulness and splendor of spiritual endowments 
his imagination could conceive. But the description, which 
is in many respects admirable for the last Adam, and there- 
fore a most valuable composition, claiming our heartiest 
thanks to the masterly pen that wrote it, is, neither in Scrip- 
ture nor reason, a just account of the first feeble, fallible 
creature, that so easily and instantly went down under the 
smallest and most inconsiderable of the temptations to a 
superficial taste and an inward vanity which Satan had from 
his mighty magazine of seductions and huge quiver of ar- 
rowy assaults to propose. No, it is the second man, the 
last Adam, born of the spirit, Son of God, the really noble 
and fully regenerate creature, with his absolute type pre- 
sented in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, it is he that holds 
forth the true humanity which is also divinity; for are not 
these the very wonderful words, ‘‘ The second man is the 
Lord from heaven!” The glory, unfolded from below or 
let down from above, was the same thing. And this chron- 
ological regeneration, if I may so call it, of the race, as it 
measures the distance from the garden of Eden to the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, is parallel with and expressive of the 
30* 
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individual regeneration of the moral creature, that begins 
innocently now with his senses and earthly inclinations to 
act over again the first Adam’s fall and experience, let us 
trust, the last Adam’s restoration. 

But to go to the difficulties on particular points; as to 
what some might consider Christ’s chief prerogative of exe- 
cuting present or final judgment upon men, I need only say, 
that cannot be considered exclusively divine, for, in the 
context, it is expressly ascribed to Jesus on no other ground 
at all than this very one, that he isthe Son of Man. So in 
regard to his other offices, if he is at the same time and in 
the same indistinguishable character, the perfection of hu- 
man excellence and the manifestation of the divine attri- 
butes, he may well indeed be mediator, intercessor, recon- 
ciler, priest, and king. He may well provide an atonement, 
or bringing together of God and man in one; for he was 
that very atonement and oneness, not merely in what he 
suffered or did, but in what in himself he was. Are we 
not in our own bosoms sensible of that very solicitation from 
God, Jesus came to repeat and confirm, or awaken out of 
sleep? We read that the Indians, who were counselled by 
the traveller Richardson, smote on their breasts, while tears. 
ran down their naked bodies, and said, ‘The good man . 
here told them what I said was all good.” 

But I must proceed to say, that if Christ had no divine 
qualities that were not justly human, neither had he any 
human qualities that were not justly divine. For, in speak- 
ing of Christ’s divinity, I do not mean that Jesus Christ was 
himself absolutely the infinite and everlasting One, all of 
God, but only part or partaker of him. His nature was 
common ground with God’s, as far as it extended; but 
when he says, ‘My Father is greater than I,” he com- 
mands and compels us, if we will not defiantly reject and 
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disobey his own words, not to regard his nature as co- 
extensive with God’s, and covering the whole measureless 
ground of his infinity. There may be, and is, a distinction 
between being divine, or having something in common with 
the great Parent of all, and being the Parent himself. In 
the New Testament, we ourselves are called to be partakers 
of the Divine nature, to receive his spirit, and to be filled 
with his fulness, with as much of that unbounded ocean as 
this little inlet of our capacity will hold. Peculiarly divine 
indeed he was, to whom the Spirit was given without meas- 
ure ; yet not with a divinity that could not enter into and be 
congenial with the qualities in him which we may consider 
most human. His dependence on God was no outward, 
material dependence, as of one body on another foreign 
body, but the dependence of the offspring sharing the in- 
most being of that on which it depends. His prayer was 
not the trembling and fearful petition of a subject_to the 
despot he feels to be far removed, alien to himself, perhaps 
ready to deprive him of his substance or life ; but an inter- 
communion of trust, affection, peace with God, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. His prayer was divine. His expression 
of inferiority was not, ‘* My Father is distant, inaccessibly 
above and out of my reach”; but ‘* My Father is greater 
than I,”? has more of that of which I myself am also pos- 


sessed. : 
As to the moral struggles of Christ, they are more in our 


fancy and the liberty taken by our fanciful poetry, or the 
dogmatism of our creeds, than in fact. He had struggles of 
feeling, bitter trials of bodily anguish and wounded affection 
to endure, an agony in the garden and on the cross, through 
what seemed the hiding of God’s face, as well as man’s, from 
him ; but these were not moral struggles of a hesitating and 
well-nigh overmastered conscience, but the simple conflicts 
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of a loving, trusting, sorely afflicted heart. I cannot per- 
ceive that he struggled with the weight of a finger against 
his duty, that he ever voluntarily, with any contradiction, for 
a moment pressed upon, or went contrary to, the Divine will. 
What we style his submission to God’s will, or his resigna- 
tion to it, 1 must rather call cheerful though painful accept- 
ance of it. He was tempted, indeed, in all points; but 
temptation did not for an instant gain upon him ; rather it 
fell away baffled the moment it touched him. His feeling 
about it, and his reply to it, are evidently instantaneous. If 
all these, his most human qualities, —so human that it is 
thought we cannot mean to assert their divineness, — were 
not divine, what, I pray, within human conception or cogni- 
zance, can be denominated divine? Nothing that we can 
imagine, or love, or name, or worship. , Will you say his suf- 
ferings and death proved that he wasa mere man? Nay,I 
ask, where, more than in his sufferings and through his sub- 
lime and unparalleled death, did the loftiest qualities we can 
find it in our heart to admire, shine forth in splendor com- 
plete and matchless ? so that some, in ecstasy at thé spec- 
tacle, have doubted whether it be right to say God himself 
cannot suffer, so incomparably exalted a thing, so worthy 
even of God, such suffering seems! Ay, the Divinity is 
not on a great throne merely, out of sight, above the stars, 
but comes down to the very earth, clothes itself in dust, and 
moves with glory unquenched at our feet. It is not a light 
shut up in the seventh heavens, or flung aloft from any 
golden seven-branched candlestick of the temple; but it 
plays and sparkles in the lowest circumstances, and out of 
the most forlorn doom, of our poor humanity. How it ran 
and blazed through the very most mournful pain and igno- 
miny of Jesus, lit up the dark garden of Gethsemane, as the 
midnight stars or noonday sun could not, and flowed, glis- 
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tening-in drops of sweat and streams of blood, down the 
rough cross upon Calvary! Ah, that humanity of Jesus 
did not refute his divinity: his divinity it was! 

If some still object, that, after all this explanation, the 
mystery of Christ’s nature yet remains, I reply, most cer- 
tainly it does, and glad I am that the mystery remains, wiih 
which for all the world I would not part. But I may be per- 
mitted to say, that, if the mystery of Christ’s nature and 
saving influence remains, the contradiction does not; and 
it is something, if not to solve a mystery, yet to do away 
with a contradiction. Moreover, the mystery is not pecu- 
liar to his nature. It is also in ours. It is unfathomably in 
God’s. It is in all God’s works, from the highest heavens 
to the lowest depths, and, I repeat, glad I am for it all. 
For this boundless mystery has infinitely precious moral 
uses. The saying is not true, that where mystery begins 
religion ends. The mysteries of creation and grace excite 
our wonder and worship, and unfold, as clear knowledge 
alone never could, our spiritual and immortal nature. If 
there were nothing in religion we could not understand, 
religion would be a cold matter of intellect, not a joy and 
inspiration of the heart. Thus so a great man as Daniel 
Webster well said: ‘I should be ashamed of a Saviour I 
could comprehend! ” 

This view of Christ’s nature, as human and divine, and 
identical with itself under either aspect or name, gives for 
us, in fine, the most direct and touching power to his ex- 
ample. If he were essentially God alone, and had barely 
the form and outside of a man, if he were, as an old sect 
considered him, but a phantom mortal, it has justly been 
asked, how could he be, in trials, duties, and sorrows, to us 
an example at all? But he is an example indeed, because 
he shows no merely marvellous, heterogeneous excellence, 
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which we cannot understand or emulate, but God’s very 
plan of humanity carried out in one instance and fulfilled ; 
and every trait and disposition which he showed we have 
only to copy into our characters.. The canvas within us is 
broad enough on which to copy it, and, in copying, to be 
what Christ was and we were made to become. Write dili- 
gently on the tables of your heart; they have room for 
everything the Son of God holds himself forth for you to 
receive. If his conscience did not hesitate or struggle as 
ours does, he is not the less but the more an example to 
us to keep our conscience from hesitating or struggling. 
Struggles and sufferings of natural pain and spiritual grief 
he had as sore as ours. If you will say, he was not an ex- 
ample, because his moral nature was not overborne or racked 
like ours, or like that of many persons, then, | must tell 
you, you require, in order to his being a proper example, 
the absolute impossibility of his having the same weak and 
erring tendencies in his single nature that so variously ex- 
ist in the breasts of innumerable imperfect and sinful men. 
He is not an example to any man, in being that particular 
man’s precise parallel; for God, whose unity runs into end- 


less variety, never made one such parallel; far less is he _ 


such to all men. But to all men he is an example, in being 
the model of every conceivable grace and virtue which they 
may strive to attain. The builder of any earthly structure 
wants not merely such a thing as any man has been hitherto 
able to build, but a perfect model to build by. So for our 
character do we, 

If by any it be alleged he was elevated altogether beyond 
us, because he was one with God, I will ask, what does he 
himself pray for us, but that we may be one in God as he 
was? He is the Captain of our salvation ; but the soldiers are 
not of a different nature and type of being from their leader. 


- 
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He is “the first-born of many brethren.” Indeed, I must 
think this doctrine of Jesus only satisfies all Scripture, as 
fully as it meets all reason, in our contemplation of our Lord. 

But lastly, if any should say, We do not consider the 
interest of Christ’s life, and of his object in coming into the 
world, as turning at all on this question of divinity or human- 
ity, but upon the simple fact of his being raised up, sanc- 
tified, and sent as a herald, an ambassador, a commissioner, 
to treat with men, making them obedient to their sovereign, 
and as returning prodigals to their Father, I reply, the word 
of God only makes this purpose more emphatic and effectual, 
in showing it was such a being, divinely human, humanly 
divine, who was raised up for our Teacher, Redeemer, and 
Lord. Now such a being as this may we not well take for 
our Saviour,—a Saviour human, because he was in all 
points tempted like as we are, and so can be touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities? and divine, because he was 
without sin, and yet making us feel that in us, as in him, 
nothing could be so truly, nobly human as to be without 
sin too, standing up men indeed in the sight of God? His 
salvation is thus a real salvation of the soul, not salvation 
by logical contrivance and a deep-laid scheme, by a full 
satisfaction of God’s wrath, or a diplomatic getting round 
his justice, not by shifting the burden of proof from the 
guilty party, and transferring punishment wrongfully to the 
innocent, not by a bargaining with God as a sharp creditor, 
or a buying off from Satan of his due ; but a salvation of 
us to ourselves, to the purpose of our own nature, by show- 
ing from God, in an illustration of spotless and absolute 
glory, what that nature may become. The prodigal son 
came to himself. So would Jesus have us all do, knowing 
that thus we shail truly come to him and come to God, and 
his imputed righteousness show and vindicate the only worth 
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it can have in its imputation, by being actually imparted 
and becoming our own. This is a salvation according to 
reason and equity, as well as according to grace and mercy. 
It is not mere deliverance from an outward woe, but the 
rescue of our very being ; for it is a poor, partial, and, in 
itself, worthless redemption to keep the soul out of hell, 
but a great and precious salvation indeed to bestow upon it 
the possession of all its own latent affections and powers. 
So may we be saved, by verily receiving the divine gift at 
once proffered by Christ’s hands and hidden in our own 
frame ! 

For he is no such ambassador as has often been sent from 
a royal court, with his worth consisting only in his instruc- 
tions, his credentials, and his herald’s coat; but a spotless 
and perfect one, a divine humanity, a human divinity, 
— which I shall call him, I know not,—appointed to be 
himself the faultless and glorious illustration of all his 
lessons and commands. He brings no angry threats or 
declarations of war, but invitations, with solemn yet gentle 
warnings, to our souls. Graciously he admonishes us of our 
offences. ‘Tenderly his finger touches the stains of our 
hearts,-and defines the miseries of our lives. In all the 
words of his lips, all the manifestations of his mind, all the 
pattern of his conduct, he affirms his kindred with us, and 
tells us he is speaking to beings who, in their liabilities and 
capacities, can think neither too lowly nor too highly of the 
nature in themselves given by God. 
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To the thoughtful traveller, who lingers with delighted 
interest around the monuments of architectural skill and 
sculptured beauty with which the Old World abounds, — the 
castellated towns of the Rhine, the cathedrals and churches 
of Italy, whose growth and history are counted by centu- 
ries, — particularly if going from this country, which, having 
but just sprung into existence, can boast but little in the 
department of artistic effort, — to his mind many questions 
naturally arise, which, at first, seem not easy of solution. 
To what cause shall we trace the decline of architectural 
skill? The edifices which claim his admiration are none 
of them of recent construction : they date back to the medi- 
eval ages; while, if he extends his researches to Egypt, 
he there finds specimens far more ancient and more won- 
derful: the Pyramids, in their solitary grandeur, speak to 
him of a far more remote antiquity, as, in their solemn 
mystery, they look down upon the pigmy traveller of to- 
day, from the shadowy distance of ages, leaving to conjec- 
ture eyen the names of their founders, and the purpose for 
which they were constructed. What an amount of skill, 
of industry, of treasure, was here expended, compared with 
which the erections of the present day seem but as the 
sports of children! Has human power deteriorated, are art 
and ingenuity exhausted, is the activity of man crippled, 
are his faculties dwarfed, that he cannot plan, or dares not 
execute, such mighty works? Surely not, for on every 
side we behold. industry and energetic action; intellectual | 
power was never more earnestly and actively employed ; 
inventions and discoveries, improvements in all that can 
facilitate the necessary operations of life, that can dignify 
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science, and give a higher tone to thought, follow one an- 
other in rapid succession ; new modes of intercourse, more 
easy and frequent communication between nations widely 
separated, and which bring into close and intimate connec- 
tion the scholars and artists of different lands, —all these 
abound at the present day to an unprecedented extent. ~ 

Modern activity, however, is directed into a different 
channel. The wonders of architectural skill which former 
ages produced are not rivalled, or even approached, by 
the present; but far greater wonders, far more important 
works, are being constantly wrought out. 

A late French writer, after giving a minute description of 
Notre Dame, goes on to account both for the vast amount 
of labor and ingenuity formerly bestowed upon such struc- 
tures, and for the present decline of architectural skill. 
They were designed, he thinks, as embodiments of thought, 
of the prevailing tone of opinion, representatives of the 
‘deeper feelings of man’s moral and intellectual nature, an 
expression of his highest aspirations, — the only enduring 
medium through which they could then be expressed. No 
other mode then existed of giving a permanent form to 
thought, of communicating it to the general mind, or of 
transmitting it to the future. ‘True, the manuscript of the 
scholar, the written page of the savant, were to be found, 
but only in the neglected cells of the monastery, or on the 
shelves of the almost closed library. Hence the enduring 
forms of stone and marble were called into requisition ; the 
pencil of the painter, the chisel of the sculptor, must do the 
work so much more easily and effectually accomplished 
now by a far different agency. The splendid nave, the 
long-drawn aisle, the cloistered recess, and the lofty tower,’ 
had all a language of their own, designed to speak to the 
general feeling, and bear to the future the impress of the 
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mind which gave it birth. But all this was destined to 
yield to a higher power, to lose its character as an interpre- 
ter of thought: architecture must bow before the power of 
the printed word, the gorgeous cathedral before the simple 
volume. And so it chanced that its ascendency was gone, 
and an agency which was to shape to higher results the 
destinies of the race succeeded in its place, as an inter- 
preter of man’s higher nature; and from this period may 
be dated its decline. 

Had Faust and his fellow-laborers lived a few centuries 
earlier, perhaps St. Peters might never have graced the 
Eternal City, the Pitti Palace, with its wonderful collections 
of painting and sculpture, might not now charm the trav- 
eller, or the yet unfinished cathedral of Milan excite his 
wonder. 

But we rejoice that’ it was thus ordered ; that architec- 
tural skill, with all its beautiful adjuncts, had its day; that 
the wonderful powers of Michael Angelo, the pure genius 
of Raphael, the skill of Titian, were all made tributary to 
this great object, the embodiment of the ruling thought. 
There is a time forall things. The great invention came in 
its own good time, when its sister art had done its work, and 
the race was prepared for a higher development, — for a 
development which would carry it forward, with more sure 
and rapid strides, to a higher point of improvement. 

A monument far nobler than any which the architect 
had ever erected, was that which Guttemberg raised. _ “‘ It 
gave,”’ as has been said, ‘‘ to society a voice and a tongue.” 
Imagine the wondering delight with which the author first 
gazed on the printed copy of his manuscript; the merchant, 
as he saw the arrival or departure of his richly-laden ships 
heralded to the public ; or the statesman, as he realized 
that those cabalistic characters — like winged messengers 
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of thought —were giving to the world the words of burn- 
ing eloquence, or the suggestions of patriotic principle, 
before which senates had trembled; and the higher, ho- 
lier glow of delight with which the Christian dwelt on the 
sacredpage, and received with holy joy the pledge of his 
immortal hopes, — that blessed volume, which hitherto, in 
ponderous manuscript, in the library or the cloister, had 
been the exclusive possession of the favored few! Now that 
by the aid of this wonderful art all may read, a new and 
astonishing impulse is given to intellectual effort; by this 
means, the glowing conceptions of genius, the inventions of 
art, the discoveries of science, are recorded, all the deli- 
cate shades of thought may be expressed, and minds of 
different character, in the most distant countries, may be 
brought in contact with each other. The printed volume, 
— what a possession to us all! what new worlds of interest 
and thought does it unfold! How does it enlarge the range 
of our being, extract the sting from our grief, and change 
our solitude to a peopled scene! By its aid, we may 
choose friends and companions: the busy world may pass 
unheeded by, fashion and pride may look with scorn upon 
our humble pretensions, but we are not doomed to loneli- 
ness and desolation, when at will we may call around us 
the gifted and the good of every age. 

The celebrated Sydney Smith, in a letter to his son, 
says, “ Remember, in books, always to keep the best so- 
ciety.” ‘This, like many other sayings of this brilliant wit 
and wise moralist, contains a deep truth. We all have this 
in our power, and if the low, impure, and weak are chosen, 
we give undeniable evidence of a depraved moral as well 
as intellectual taste. The art which adds so much to our 
happiness, which enlarges the domain of rational enjoy- 
ment, and so greatly enhances our opportunities for im- 
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provement, like every other good thing, may be perverted ; 
the impure may be selected, and the taste may be more and 
more vitiated, the principles more and more depraved. 
But if the best society in books be chosen, we turn with a 
feeling of repulsion from those of a contrary character, as 
the refined and delicate in mind and manners shrink from 
contact with the vulgar and impure. 

Picture to yourself the Western emigrant, far from the 
scenes of his childhood’s home, the cherished associa- 
tions of his early years, between him and the scenes and 
friends of the past lie the vast prairie, the mighty river, 
or the mountain chain, — how desolate his situation, could 
he not, by the aid of books, call a circle of friends around 
him! As eyening closes in, and the labors of the day 
are over, he is not all in solitude: the magic page of fic- 
tion, the speculations of philosophy, the dreams of poetry, 
and, better still, the pages of religious truth, speaking of 
Divine protection and love, are before him. How is his 
solitary home transformed! Instead of hours of listless- 
ness and vacuity, they are those of improvement and pleas- 
ure, terminating not with the interest of the moment, but 
stretching onward to the future, and preparing him better 
to act his part in the great drama of life. 

- How much also has this wonderful art done to amelio- 
rate the condition of the blind! Not long since, I listened 
with deep emotions of interest to the story of one who had 
been blind from infancy, as he spoke of the manner in 
which he had been taught to read, and of the portion of 
Scripture which he first read, — ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled.” How impressive, how powerful, with what a 
depth of meaning, must those beautiful words of the Sav- 
iour have reached the heart of the blind man, as he first 
felt within himself the power to read them, — when he felt, 
31* 
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as it were, that his eyes were in a degree unsealed! Though 
closed for ever to the natural light, they were opened to 
the intellectual and the spiritual. 

Some years since, one of the most profound theologians 
of our faith published a volume of valuable sermons, setting 
forth our peculiar doctrinal views with the power of a mas- 
ter and the spirit of a Christian. The printed volume sped 
on its mission, and, by some providential, though apparently 
accidental circumstance, fell into the hands of a thinker 
and a scholar, whose home was far distant in the extreme 
South. It came to him in his hour of need, distracted by 
doubt, reduced almost to despair, by the questionings of his 
own heart amd mind coming into collision with the views of 
religious truth which had been early inculcated. Reason 
was beginning to totter, when this volume fell in his way. 
{t met his wants, it solaced his doubts; and, in a transport of 
joy, he wrote to the stranger who had been his benefactor 
words expressive of the most enthusiastic gratitude, assur- 
ing him that he could now live with hope, and die without 
fear. Had it not been for the printed volume, how could 
these minds, at the almost extreme northern and southern 
portions 6f our country, strangers even to each other’s ex- 
istence, have been brought in contact? The electric 
power of the printed page wrought the good, so blessed for 
the one to receive, for the other to impart. 

By an industrious prosecution of the noble work in which 
the Association is now engaged may facts like these be 
multiplied, and precious and saving influences be sent forth 
to thousands now in the darkness of doubt and error. 


L. E. 
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We gave some brief quotations from the very remark- 
able work of Professor Jowett, in the last Quarterly Journal. 
We have since read his volumes with much care and deep 
interest. We propose to present a short notice of them, 
with extended extracts. A few copies only have been im- 
ported, and although the work will be republished, it will be 
some time before its contents will be generally known. 

Benjamin Jowett, M.A., is called in his book, Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, but more recently 
has been appointed Regius Professor of Greek in the same 
university. His recent publication which has attracted so 
much notice is entitled, The Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans; with Critical 
Notes and Dissertations. The work is embraced in two 
large octavo volumes of 417 and 505 pages. It contains 
the original Greek, with an English translation ; the Notes . 
are very copious, and the Dissertations are between thirty 
and forty in number. The importance and great interest of 
the subjects discussed will be indicated by the titles of these 
Dissertations, among which are the following: “* On the 
Belief in the coming of Christ in the Apostolic Age”; “ On 
the Man of Sin’; ‘* On the Quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New”; “St. Paul and Philo”; “On the 
Imputation of the Sin of Adam”; * On Conversion and 
Changes of Character”; ‘On Natural Religion”; ‘On 
Righteousness by Faith”; “ The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment”; ** On Predestination and Freewill.” 

This is not the proper place, nor are we the competent 
persons, to speak of the scholarship and learning of these vol- 
umes. We have been struck with the evidences of some- 
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thing better than mere book-learning or critical acumen. 
These pages give proof of a broad, sagacious mind, which 
utters itself in paragraphs of calm wisdom and profound and 
pregnant thought. Its leading doctrinal statements are in 
harmony with our views of the Gospel. Of this, abundant. 
evidence will be seen in the extracts which follow. In the 
clearest and strongest manner, he confirms the Unitarian 
interpretation of disputed passages. We give an example. 
In defence of the Deity of Christ, no passage is so often 
quoted as Romans ix. 5: Whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever. Amen. With a persevering perver- 
sion of its meaning, this text is usually quoted, as if it 
pronounced Christ to be God over all, blessed for ever. 
Unitarians have always contended that the clause, “ God 
blessed for ever. Amen,” constituted a separate doxology 
with which the Apostle concluded his sentence. 

It would be instructive to notice how often this ** Socinian 
interpretation *” has been flouted, and pronounced to be un- 
authorized, unreasonable, contrary to all rules of exegesis 
and use of language. We pass this by, simply quoting 
the sentence as translated by Professor Jowett: ‘‘ Whose 
are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came. God, who is over all, is blessed for ever. Amen.” 
In his note upon the text, he says “the word eddoynrés 
(blessed) is referred, in the New Testament, exclusively to 
God the Father, and not to Christ.” 

Far removed from all the prejudices and heats of our 
controversies, in the quiet cloisters of Oxford, a man gives 
his whole life to study, and presents as the fruits of his 
investigation the most unsuspicious confirmations of the 
essential correctness of the Unitarian interpretation of the 
New Testament. How he agrees with us in theology will 
be seen by and by. 
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Before adducing the extracts we have selected, our read- 
ers may like to know how these views were received in Ox- 
ford. Complaints were soon made to the proper authori- 
ties, and Professor Jowett was summoned to renew his 
subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles. He immediately 
complied. It is the most signal illustration we are acquaint- 
ed with of the utter impotency of creeds to produce doc- 
trinal uniformity. Professor Jowett regarded the Articles 
of Faith of the English Church, —as thousands and thou- 
sands regard them, —as mere Articles of Peace, each sub- 
seriber being at liberty to put his own interpretation upon 
them ; and by his prompt subscription, he shut out a long 
and irritating controversy. English papers inform us that 
it is well understood at Oxford, that many leading theolo- 
gians accept Professor Jowett’s views. 

From the Dissertation ON THE ImpuTation or ADAM’s 
Sin we quote the following : — 

‘¢ How slender is the foundation in the New Testament for the 
doctrine of Adam’s Sin being imputed to his posterity, — two 
passages in St. Paul at most, and these of uncertain interpreta- 
tion. The little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, has covered 
the heavens. To reduce such subjects to their proper proportions, 
we should consider: first, what space they occupy in Scrip- 
ture ; secondly, how far the language used respecting them is 
literal or figurative ; thirdly, whether they agree with the more 
general truths of Scripture and our moral sense, or are not ‘ rath- 
er repugnant thereto’; fourthly, whether their origin may not 
be prior to Christianity, or traceable in the after history of the 
Church ; fifthly, how far to ourselves they are anything more 
than words. : 

‘© The two passages alluded to are Romans v. 12, 21, 1 Corin- 
thians xv. 21, 22, 45-49, in both of which parallels are drawn 
between Adam and Christ. In both the sin of Adam is spoken 
of as the source of death to man: ‘ As by one man’s transgres- 
sion sin entered into the world, and death by sin,’ and, ‘ As in 
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Adam all die.’ Such words appear plain at first sight; that is to 
say, we find in them what we bring to them; let us see what con- 
siderations modify their meaning...... Is St. Paul speaking of 
Adam’s sin being the cause of sin and death to his posterity in 
any other sense than he spoke of Abraham being a father of cir- 
cumcision to the uncircumcised? Yet no one would think of 
basing a doctrine on these words. Or is he speaking of all men 
dying in Adam in any other sense than he says, that if one died 
for all,then are all dead? Yet in this latter passage, while Christ 
died literally, it was only in a figure that all died... ..It is hardly 
necessary to ask the further question, what meaning we can attach 
to the imputation of a sin and guilt which are not our own, and 
of which we are unconscious. God can never see us other than we 
really are, or judge us without reference to all our circumstances 
and antecedents. If we can hardly suppose that he would allow 
a fiction of mercy to be interposed between ourselves and Him, 
still less can we imagine that he would interpose a fiction of ven- 
geance. If he requires holiness before he will save, much more 
may we say, in the Apostle’s form of speech, will he require sin 
before he dooms us to perdition...... From the circumstance 
of our first reading the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity in the Epistles of St. Paul, we can hardly per- 
suade ourselves that this is not its original source. The incidental 
manner in which it is alluded to might indeed lead us to suppose 
that it would scarcely have been intelligible, had it not been also 
an opinion of his time. But if this inference should seem doubtful, 
there is direct evidence to show that the Jews connected sin and 
death, and the sins and death of mankind, with the sin of Adam, 
in the same way as the Apostle. The earliest trace of such a 
doctrine is found in the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, ii. 24. It 
was a further refinement of some of their teachers, that when 
Adam sinned the whole world sinned ; because at that time Adam 
was the whole world, or because the soul of Adam comprehended 
the souls of all, so that Adam’s sin conveyed a hereditary taint to 
his posterity. It was a confusion of a half-physical, half-logical 
or metaphysical notion, arising in the minds of men who had not 
yet learnt the lesson of our Saviour: ‘ That which is from without 
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defileth not a man.’ That human nature, or philosophy, some- 
times rose up against such inventions is certainly true ; but it 
seems to be on the whole admitted, that the doctrine of Augustine 
is in substance generally agreed to by the Rabbis, and that there 
is no trace of their having derived it from the writings of St. 
Paul. .....Do we imagine that his object is no other than to 
set the seal of his authority on these traditional beliefs? The 
whole analogy, not merely of the writings of St. Paul, but of the 
entire New Testament, would lead us to suppose that his object 
was, not to reassert them, but to teach, through them, a new and 
nobler lesson. The Jewish Rabbis would have spoken of the first 
and second Adam ; but which of them would have made the appli- 
cation of the figure to all mankind? A figure of speech it remains 
still, an allegory after the manner of that age and country, but yet 
with no uncertain or ambiguous interpretation. It means that 
© God hath made of one blood all nations of the earth’; that ‘he 
hath concluded all under sin, that he may have mercy upon all’ ; 
that life answers to death, the times before to the times after the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. It means that we are one in a com- 
mon sinful nature, which, even if it be not derived from the sin of 
Adam, exists as really as if it were. It means that we shall be 
made one in Christ by the grace of God, in a measure here, more 
fully and perfectly in another world. More than this it also means, * 
and more than language can express, but not the weak and beg- 
garly elements of Rabbinical tradition. We may not encumber 
St. Paul with the things which he ‘ destroyed.’ What it means 
further is not to be attained by theological distinctions, but by 
putting off the old man, and putting on the new man.”’— Vol. II. 
pp. 162 — 167. 

The following extracts will afford some idea of the man- 
ner in which he unfolds the historical and philosophical 
origin of the doctrine of Justirication By FairH: — 


‘‘ Men felt at the Reformation the need of a spiritual religion, 
and could no longer endure the yoke which had been put upon 
their fathers. The heart turned inwards upon itself, to commune 
alone with God. But when the need was supplied, and those who 
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had felt it could no longer remain in the stillness of the closet, but 

‘formed themselves into a church and an army, going forth to war 
against principalities and powers, and the wisdom of this world, 
they found no natural expression of their belief; they had to bor- 
row the weapons of their enemies before they could take up a 
position, and fortify their camp. In other words, the scholastic 
logic had been for six centuries previous the great instrument of 
training the human mind’; it had grown up with it, and become a 
part of it. Neither would it have been more possible for the Re- 
formers to have laid it aside, than to have laid aside the use of 
language itself. Around theologyit lingers still, seeming reluc- 
tant to quit a territory which is peculiarly its own. No science 
has hitherto fallen so completely under its power; no other is 
equally unwilling to ask the meaning of terms; none has been so 
fertile in reasonings and consequences. The change of which 
Lord Bacon was the herald has hardly yet reached it; much less 
could the Reformation have anticipated the New Philosophy. 

' «The whole mental structure of that time rendered it neces- 
sary that the Reformers, no less than their opponents, should re- 
sort to the scholastic method of argument. The difference between 

. the two parties did not lie here. Perhaps it may be said, with 
truth, that the Reformers were even more schoolmen than their 
opponents, because they dealt more with abstract ideas, and were 
more concentrative on a single topic. The whole of Luther’s 
teaching was summed up in a single article, ‘ Justification by 
Faith.’ That was to him the Scriptural expression of a spiritual 
religion. But this, according to the manner of that time, could 
not be left in the simple language of St. Paul, but needed to be 
guarded by the strictest definitions first, and was then liable to be 
drawn out into endless conclusions. 

«« And yet, why was this? Why not repeat, with a slight alter- 
ation of words, rather than the meaning of the Apostle, Neither 
justification by faith, nor justification by works, but ‘a new crea- 
tion’? Was there not yet ‘a more excellent way’ to oppose 
things to words, —the life, and spirit, and freedom of the Gospel, 
to the deadness, and powerlessness, and slavery of the Roman 
Chureh? So it seems natural to us to reason, looking back after 
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an interval of three centuries on the weary struggle; so absorbing 
to those who took part in it once, so distant now either to.us ot 
them. But so it could not be. The temper of the times, and the 
education of the Reformers themselves, made it necessary that 
one dogmatic system should be met by another. The scholastic 
divinity had become a charmed circle, and no man could venture 
out of it, though he might oppose or respond within it. And thus 
justification by faith, and justification by works, became the watch- 
words of two parties. . .. . . No one doubts that Christianity could 
be in the fullest sense taught to a child or a savage, without any 
mention of justification, or satisfaction, or predestination. Why 
should not we receive the Gospel as little children? Why adopt 
abstractions which are so subtle in their meaning as to be in the 
greatest danger in their translation from one language to another ? 
which are always running into consequences which are inconsist- 
ent with our moral nature, and the knowledge of God derived 
from it? which are not the prevailing usage of Scripture, but 
technical terms which we have gathered from one or two pas- 
sages, and made the key-notes of our scale? The words satisfac- 
tion and predestination nowhere occur in Scripture; the word 
regeneration only twice, and but once in a sense at all similar to 
that which it bears among ourselves ; the word justification twice 
only, and nowhere as a purely abstract term. ..... Christianity is 
not a philosophy, but a life ; and religious ideas, unless designed 
to destroy the simplicity of religion, must be simple and practical. 
The true use of philosophy in reference to religion, is to restore its 
simplicity, by freeing it from those perplexities which the love of 
system, or past philosophies, or the imperfection of language, or the 
mere lapse of ages, may have introduced into it. ‘To understand 
St. Paul, we found it necessary to get rid of the scholastic defini- 
tions and deductions, which might be described as a sort of mazy 
undergrowth of some noble forest, which must be cleared away 
ere we can wander in itsranges. Neither is it less necessary for 
ourselves to return to the plain letter of Scripture, and seek a 
truth to live and die in; not to be the subject of verbal disputes, 
which entangle the religious sense in scholastic perplexities. 
Whatever logical necessity there may be supposed to be in draw- 
VOL. III. NO. III. 32 
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ing out Christianity as a system, whether as food for the intellect, 
or as a defence against heresy, the words of eternal life will ever 
be few and simple, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.’. . . . . Not in the fulness of life and health, nor in 
the midst of business, nor in the schools of theology; but in the 
sick chamber, where are no more earthly interests, and in the 
hour of death, we have before us the lively image of the truth of 
justification by faith, when man acknowledges, on the confines of 
another world, the unprofitableness of his own good deeds, and 
the goodness of God even in afflicting him, and his absolute reli- 
ance, not on works of righteousness that he has done, but on the 
Divine mercy.’’ — Vol. II. pp. 446-465. 


We leave unwillingly these rich and suggestive thoughts, 
to pass to that portion of the book which has most startled 
a slumberous and antiquated Orthodoxy. We refer to the 
Dissertation ON THE ATONEMENT. Our readers may re- 
member some paragraphs quoted in our last Journal; in 
addition to those, we will now select a few sentences pre- 
senting other important views on this same great subject : — 


‘The perplexities of the doctrine of the atonement are the 
growth of above a thousand years ; rooted in language, disguised 
in figures of speech, fortified by logic, they seem almost to have 
become a part of the human mind itself. Those who first spoke 
of ‘ satisfaction’ were unconscious of its inconsistency with the 
Divine attributes, just as many good men are in our own day; 
they do not think of it, or they keep their minds off it. And one 
cannot but fear whether it be still possible so to teach Christ as 
not to cast a shadow on the holiness and truth of God, — whether 
the wheat and the tares have not grown so long together, that the 
husbandmen, in pulling up the one, may be plucking up the other 
also. Erroneous as are many modes of expression used on this 
subject, there are minds to whom they have become inseparable 
from the truth itself. 

‘‘ The doctrine of the atonement, as commonly understood, is 
the doctrine of the sacrifice or satisfaction of Christ for the sins of 
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ren. There are two kinds of language in which it is stated; 
he first, figurative, derived from the Old Testament ; the second, 
ogical, and based chiefly on distinctions of the schoolmen. Ac- 
sording to the first mode of expression, the atonement of Christ is 
regarded as a sacrifice, which stands in the same relation to the 
world in general as the Jewish sacrifices did to the individuals 
who offered them. Mankind were under a curse, and He re- 
deemed them, just as the blood of bulls or of goats redeemed the 
first-born devoted to God. That was the true sacrifice once offered 
on Mount Calvary for the sins of men; of which all other sacri- 
fices, since the beginning of the world, are types and shadows, 
and can never take away sin. Wherever the words blood, or 
sprinkling, or atonement, or offering occur in the Old Testament, 
these truly refer to Christ ; wherever uncleanness, or impurity, or 
ceremonial defilement are spoken of, these truly refer to the sins 
of men. And, as nearly all these things are purged with blood, so 
the sins of mankind are purged, and covered, and veiled in the 
blood of Christ. 
“To state this view of the doctrine at length, is but to translate 
the New Testament into the language of the Old. Where the 
«mind is predisposed to receive it, there is scarcely a law, or cus- 
tom, or rite of purificdtion, or offering in the Old Testament which 
may not be transferred to the Gospel. Christ is not only the sac- 
rificial lamb, but the paschal ‘lamb without spot,’ the seal of 
whose blood makes the wrath of God to pass over the people; he 
is Isaac on the altar, and also the ram caught in the thicket, upon 
whom is laid the iniquity of man. Neither need we confine our- 
selves to this circle of images. Mankind are slaves, and Christ 
ransoms them; he is the new Lord who has condescended to buy 
them, who pays the price for them, which price is his blood. He 
is devoted and accursed for them; he pays the penalty for their 
sins ; he washes them in his blood; he hides them from the 
sight of God. All that they are he is; all that he is they become. 
‘* Upon this figurative or typical statement of the doctrine of the 
atonement is raised a further logical one. A new framework is 
furnished by philosophy, as the types of the Old Testament fade 
and become distant ; figures of speech acquire a sort of coherence, 
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when built up into logical statements; they at length cease to be 
figurative, and are repeated as simple facts. Rhetoric becomes 
logic, asthe age becomes logical rather than rhetorical; and ar- 
guments and reasonings take the place of sermons and apologies. 

“ The logical view of the doctrine of the atonement commences 
with the idea of a satisfaction to be made for the sins of men. 
God is alienated from man; man in like manner is alienated from 
God. The fault of a single man involves his whole posterity. 
God is holy, and they are sinful; there is no middle term by 
which they can be connected. Mankind are miserable sinners, 
the best of whose thoughts are but evil continually ; who have a 
corrupt nature which can never lead to good. ‘They are not only 
sinners, but guilty before God, and in due course, in the order of 
Providence, to suffer punishment for their sins. Their present 
life is one continued sin; their future life is one awful punishment. 
They were free to choose at first, and they chose death, and God 
does but leave them to the natural consequences. 

‘* Were we to stop here, every honest and good heart would 
break in upon these sophistries, and dash in pieces the pretended 
freedom and the imputed sin of mankind, as well as the pretended 
justification of the Divine attributes, in the statement that man 
necessarily or naturally brought everlasting punishment on him- 
self. No slave’s mind was ever reduced so low as to justify the 
most disproportioned severity inflicted on himself; neither has 
God so made his creatures that they will lie down and die, even 
beneath the hand of Him who gave them life. But although God, 
it is said, might in justice have stopped here, there is another side 
of this doctrine which must be viewed as inseparable from it, and. 
was known from the beginning; namely, that-God intended to 
send his only-begotten Son for the redemption of mankind. God 
was always willing that mankind should be saved. But it was 
just that they should suffer the penalty. He could not save them 
if he would. He felt like a judge who pitied the criminal, but 
could not ‘in foro conscientie ’ acquit him. Man was fearful of 
his doom, and God willing to save; but the least particle of the 
Divine justice must not be impeached ; and the sentence must be 
exacted to the uttermost farthing. 
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‘< At this point is introduced the sacrifice of Christ. The Son 
takes human nature upon him, and dies once for all. The Father, 
before angry, and alienated, and averse to man, is reconciled to 
him through the Son.” 


We omit several following sentences, quoted in our last 
Journal, in which Professor Jowett shows that this “‘ scheme ”’ 
either offers an ‘“‘ unworthy satisfaction to God,” by re- 
deeming “ the sin of Adam by the murder of Christ,’’ or 
interposes an “ exhibition of Divine justice known to be a ° 
fiction, which, if it were true and real, would be horrible 
and revolting.” After some remarks upon the extent to 
which the Jewish education of the Apostles had biassed 
their minds in favor of the sacrificial language of the Old 
Testament, our author proceeds : — 


“Tt is in the Epistle to the Hebrews that this reflection of the 
New Testament in the Old is most distinctly brought before us. 
There the temple, the priest, the sacrifices, the altar, the persons 
of Jewish history, are the figures of Christ and the Church. In 
the Epistles of St. Paul, it is the rarity rather than the frequency 
of such images which is striking. It is the opposition, and not 
the identification, of the law and the Gospel which is the leading 
thought ofhis mind. But in the Epistle to the Hebrews they are 
fused into one; the New Testament is hidden in the Old, the Old 
revealed in the New. And from this source, and not from the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the language of which we are speaking has 
passed into the theology of modern times. While few persons, 
comparatively speaking, have ever understood the relations of the 
law and faith in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, the 
language of the Epistle to the Hebrews is familiar to all. 

“< We cannot avoid asking ourselves the question, how far these 
notions of sacrifice or atonement can have the same meaning for us 
that they had for the first believers? We may use the words cor- 
rectly ; every one may imagine themselves to understand them ; 
but are we not mistaking our familiarity with the sound for a real- 
ization of the thing signified? The Apostles lived amid the tem- 
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ple sacrifices; the smoke of their offerings, even in the city of 
Jerusalem under its Roman governor, as of old in the wilderness, 
still went up before the Lord; the carcasses of dead animals 
strewed the courts of the temple. It would be a sight scarcely 
tolerable to us; neither, if at the present moment we could wit- 
ness it in remote parts of the world, could we bear to think of 
what we saw as typical of the Gospel. Nor, indeed, do we think 
of what we are saying when we speak of Christ offered for the 
sins of men; the image is softened by distance, and has lost its orig- 
inal associations. We repeat it as a sacred word, hallowed by the 
usage of Scripture, and ennobled by its metaphorical application. 
The death of Christ is not a sacrifice, in the Levitical sense; but 
what we mean by the word sacrifice, is the death of Christ. 

“‘ The notion of sacrifice gained a new foundation in the after 
history of the Church and the world. More and more, as the 
Christian Church became a kingdom and a hierarchy, did it see the 
likeness of itself in the history of the Jewish people. ‘The tem- 
ple which had been pulled down was again built up; the spirit of 
the old dispensation revived in the new; there was a priest as well 
as a sacrifice ; a Church without which there was no salvation, as 
much separated from the world as the Jews from the heathen of 
‘old. What was a shadow to St. Paul was becoming a reality to 
the Nicene, and had actually become one to the medieval Church. 
The body and blood of Christ was not only received spiritually in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, but literally offered again 
and again in the Sacrifice of the Mass ; as formerly by the Jew- 
ish, so now by the Christian priest. A priesthood and a sacrifice 
naturally implied each other. As Christ in a figure bore the 
person of the high-priest entering once into the holy place, so the 
priest in turn bore the person of Christ. And after the notion of 
the priesthood passed away in the Reformed churches, that of 
the atonement and sacrifice, which during so many centuries had 
been supported by it, was still retained, because it seemed to rest 
on a Scriptural foundation, The ‘ antithesis’ of the Reformation 
was not between the Gospel as without sacrifices, and Romanism 
as retaining sacrifices, or between the law as having a mediator, 
and the promise as a more ‘ open way’; but between the Gospel 
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as having one mediator, and a sacrifice once offered, and the Ro- 
man Church with many priests, and the ever-recurring Sacrifice 
of the Mass.” 


We feel sure our readers will not regret the length of 
these quotations. Under this same head of the Atonement 
we select one other short paragraph, in which Mr. Jowett 
sums up his own belief on this point : — 


** Nature and Scripture, and the still small voice of Christian 
feeling, give a simpler and truer explanation of the doctrine of 
the atonement than theories of satisfaction or the history of sacri- 
fice, — an explanation that does not shift with the metaphysical 
schools of the age, which is for the heart rather than the head. 
Nature bids us look at the misery of the whole creation, groaning 
and travailing together until now ; Christian feeling requires only 
that we should cast all upon Christ, whose work the Scripture 
sets forth under many different figures, lest we should rest in one 
only. This variety is an indication of the simplicity with which 
we are to learn Christ. The Jewish sacrifices had many mean- 
ings and associations. Nor are these the only types under which 
the Mediator of the new covenant is set forth to us in Scripture. 
He is the sin-offering, and the paschal-lamb, and the priest, and 
the temple, all in one. Out of all these, why are we to select one 
to be the foundation of our theological edifice? As figures, we 
may still use them. But the writings of the Apostle supply an- 
other kind of language, which is not figurative, and which under- 
lies them all; which is far more really present and lively to us, 
than the conception of a sacrifice, and which remains within the 
limits of our spiritual consciousness, instead of passing beyond 
them. That is the spirit of which the other is the letter ; the 
substance of which it is the form and shadow.’’ — Vol. II. pp. 
469 — 480. 

Turning now from the department of dogmatic theology, 
it may be interesting to observe our author’s judgment on 
questions belonging to sacred criticism and Church history. 

It has long been a mooted question whether St. Paul be- 
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lieved in the second advent of Christ in the Apostolic age, 
and in the near approaching end of the world. The bear- 
ing which the subject has upon Apostolic inspiration is not 
the least of its many important aspects. To Unitarian 
writers, it has seemed that the language of St. Paul is so 
clear and decided that no honest interpretation can shield 
him from the imputation of error; while others have sought 
to avoid such a conclusion by a resort to shifts, evasions, 
double meanings, and incredible claims to infallibility. 
From the following paragraph, it will be seen that Profes- 
sor Jowett not only admits the error of the Apostle, but ad- 
duces some probable reasons why such an error was per- 
mitted : — 


“It is a subject from which the interpreter of Scripture would 
_gladly turn aside. For it seems as if he were compelled to say 
at the outset, ‘that St. Paul was mistaken, and that, in support of 
his mistake, he could appeal to the words of Christ himself.’ 
Nothing can be plainer than the meaning of those words, and yet 
they seem to be contradicted by the very fact, that, after eighteen 
centuries, the world is as it was...... Why, then, were the 
traces of such a belief permitted to appear in the New Testament ? 
Some will say ‘as a trial of our faith’ ; others will have recourse 
to the double sense of prophecy, to divide the past from the future, 
the seen from the unseen. Others will cite its existence as a proof 
that the books of Scripture were compiled at a time when such a 
belief was still living, and this not without, but within the circle 
of the Church itself. It may be also regarded as an indication 
that We were not intended to interpret Scripture apart from the 
light of experience, or violently to bend life and truth into agree- 
ment with isolated texts. Lastly, so far as we can venture to 
move such a question of our Lord himself, we may observe that 
his teaching here, as in other places, is on a level with the modes . 
_ of thought of his age, clothed in figures, as it must necessarily be, 
to express ‘ the things that eye hath not seen,’ limited by time, as 
if to give the sense of reality to what otherwise would be vague 
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and infinite, yet mysterious in this respect too, for of ‘that hour 
knoweth no man’; and that, however these figures of speech are 
explained, or these opposite aspects reconciled, their meaning, 
dimly seen, has been the story and the hope of the believer in all 
ages, who knows, nevertheless, that since the Apostles passed 
away, all things remain the same from the beginning, and that 
‘the round world is set so fast that it cannot be moved.’ ’? — Vol. 
I. p. 96. 


The following extract, upon the growth of the early 
Church, may be commended to all zealous defenders of the 
Apostolic origin of Episcopacy : — 

** The first teachers of the word of Christ were not the ac- 
knowledged rulers of the Catholic Church ; they were its proph- 
ets, not its bishops. The influence which,they exercised was per- 
sonal rather than official, derived, doubtless, from their having 
seen the Lord, and the fact of their appointment by himself, yet 
confined also to a comparatively narrow sphere; it was exercised 
in places in which they were, but hardly extended to places 
where they were not. The Gospel grew up around them, they 
could not tell how; and the spirit which their preaching awak- 
ened soon passed out of their control. They seemed no longer 
to be the prime movers, but rather the spectators of the work of 
God, which went on before their eyes. The thousands of Jews 
that believed and were zealous for the law, would not lay aside 
the garb of Judaism at the bidding of James or Peter; the false 
teachers of Corinth or of Ephesus would not have been less likely 
to gain followers, had they been excommunicated by them. The 
movement, which in twenty years from the death of Christ had 
spread so widely over the earth, they no more sought to reduce to 
rule and compass. It was out of their power, beyond their reach, 
extending to churches which had no connection with themselves, 
of the circumstances of which they were hardly informed, and 
in which, therefore, it was not natural that they should interfere 
between St. Paul and his opponents. 

‘¢ The moment we think of the Church, not as an ecclesiastical 
or political institution, but, as it was in the first age, a spiritual 
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body, that is to say, a body partly moved by the Spirit of God, 
but dependent also on the tempers and sympathies of men, and 
swayed to and fro by religious emotion, the narrative of Scripture 
seems perfectly truthful and natural. When the waves are high, 
we see but a little way over the ocean ; the very intensity of re- 
ligious feeling is inconsistent with a uniform level of Church goyv- 
ernment. It is not a regular hierarchy, but ‘some apostles, some 
prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers,’ who grew 
together into ‘the body of Christ.” The image of the earlier 
Church that is everywhere presented to us’in the Epistles im- 
plies great freedom of individual action. Apollos and Barnabas 
were not under the guidance of Paul; those ‘ who were distin- 
guished among the Apostles before him ’ could hardly have owned 
his authority. Nor is any attempt made to bring the different - 
churches under a common system. We cannot imagine any bond 
by which they could have been linked together, without an order 
of clergy or form of church government common to them all; 
and of this there is no trace in the Epistles of St. Paul.’? — Vol. 
I, p». 336. 

We had marked many other passages with which to en- 
rich our pages, but our space forbids. We must close with 
the single remark, that it is one of the most encouraging 
facts of our times that from the bosom of the English 
Church, and from a ripe and honored scholar of Oxford 
University, we should receive one of the ablest defences of 
many leading points of our Unitarian theology. ~ 
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In the preceding article we have given an account of a 
most encouraging reappearance of true views of the Gos- 
pel, in a quarter remarkable for its adherence to antiquated 
errors. The eyes of Oxford students, it has been said, are 
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on the backside of their heads, intently viewing and almost 
adoring the past. One at least has given proof of an ability 
to look ahead for progress towards realms of fairer beauty 
and truth. . 

We have now to chronicle a similar fact, which has trans- 
pired nearer home. Rey. D. N. Sheldon, D.D., formerly 
President of Waterville College in Maine, and now pastor 
of the Elm Street Baptist Church in the city of Bath, in 
the same State, has recently published a book, entitled, Sin 
and Redemption ; a Series of Sermons, to which is added 
an Oration on Moral Freedom. The Sermons — twelve 
in number— discuss such subjects as these: ‘‘ The Temp- 
tation and Fall’?; The Connection between the Sin of 
Adam and the Sinfulness of his Posterity” ; “The Na- 
ture of Sin’; ‘* How Christ was made Sin”; “ How Men 
are made Righteous by Christ”; ‘“* Bearing Sins and Sacri- 
fice.” These topics lead him to survey much of the same 
ground which Professor Jowett has examined, and with 
very similar results. From the extracts which follow, the 
reader will see that both of these independent thinkers 
mainly coincide in their views. Both reject the doctrines 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin, and of a vicarious satis- 
faction made by the death of Christ, — doctrines in which 
they both were educated, and-which are zealously incul- 
cated in the ecclesiastical bodies with which they are still 
connected. But a long and thorough investigation has re- 
sulted with both in a conviction that these doctrines form no 
part of the Christian religion. They both come out and 
avow opinions identical, on these points, with those which 
Unitarians have defended. 

_ It must be allowed that these are very remarkable facts. 
We propose the question to our Orthodox friends, if it is 
not likely there is something sound and Scriptural in our 
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views, when honored and learned men, from their own ranks, 
one after another, adopt them? To our friends we say, let 
us be encouraged. ‘‘ The morn is on the mountains.” 
If men of much learning, holding high literary and eccle- 
siastical positions, are exercised with these doubts and diffi- 
culties, ‘is it not likely that thousands and thousands of clear- 
sighted but unlettered minds are troubled in the same way ? 
If the former have ability to emerge from error, saving their 
Christian faith, is it strange that the latter, finding so much 
irreconcilable and false, should sink into universal scepti- 
cism and infidelity ? Can we do a better work, therefore, 
than to circulate books which present the Gospel freed 
from these perplexities and weights ? 

We recommend our readers to procure Dr. Sheldon’s 
book. They will not read two pages in it without seeing 
that it is the work of a clear and vigorous writer, who has 
had strength enough to break through the double web of a 
superstitious theology and scholastic metaphysics, and has 
now independence enough to assert his freedom. We can- 
not but hope that it may suggest some instructive lesson to 
certain writers nominally in our own denomination, who, with 
no great pains in making logical statements, or taking tena- 
ble positions, are trying to reinstate among us some form of 
an Orthodox atonement. They had better help devise some 
way to retain the allegiance of those who profess that dog- 
ma, before they enter upon the hopeless task of winning 
new converts to it. 

In order that our readers may see the spirit and drift of 
this work, and its essential harmony with the views of Pro- 
fessor Jowett, we select the few extracts which follow. On - 
the subject of Ortemna Sin, Dr. Sheldon says : — 

‘Tt is time that the unwarranted views which many have asso- 
ciated with both sin and redemption, and which our text has been 
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erroneously supposed to favor, were wholly dismissed. Too long 
has a large portion of the Christian Church lain under the incubus 
of an unsound and chilling theology in these respects. The night- 
mare must be thrown off, or the very life-blood of intelligent 
piety will be congealed in death, and the Church, in just thinking, 
will fall behind the world, and be unfitted to guide it in the path 
of divine knowledge and understanding. 

‘* We deny, then, unhesitatingly, any determining influence in 
the sin of Adam on the sinfulness of his posterity. Whatever 
influence Adam may have exerted, it is plainly not necessitating, 
not brought to bear independently of the consent of his posterity. 
It is not an influence which irresistibly overpowers us, but one to 
which, so far as it has any existence, we freely yield. We are 
all severally treated according to the very principles which marked 
the divine treatment of Adam. The only sound method of justi- 
fying the ways of God to man, is that which justifies them to each 
particular man. We are not called on to merge any part of our 
separate individuality and accountableness in the individuality and 
accountableness of any other human being.’’— pp. 110, 111. 

* But I add, as further proof that the whole responsibility of sin 
rests on the men who commit it, and that its origin cannot be traced 
back of them to Adam, that every man feels that his sin is wholly 
his own, and the fault of it his own. All are so constituted, that 
they blame themselves for their acts of transgression. They know 
that their sin proceeds from their free consent. Conscience re- 
proves and stings them for what they themselves do. And ready as 
men are to excuse themselves to others for their wrong-doing, they 
never say to themselves that they are excusable. Now this is an 
important consideration. It shows that God has so formed the 
mind, that it is compelled to take upon itself the sole responsibil- 
ity ofits sinful acts. It is therefore equivalent to a declaration 
from God himself, that the sinning man is alone responsible. No 
man now blames himself for the sin of Adam, any more than he 
blames himself for the sin of Cain or of Judas. Whatever sys- 
tems of theology may teach, whatever some ministers of the Gos- 
pel may still say, all men know that they have not ‘sinned in 
Adam,’ and that they neither inherit nor are any way chargeable 
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with any portion of his guilt. Guilt is not, like houses and lands, 
an inheritable and transferable thing. Moral character is never 
separable from the personal moral life, from its responsible origi- 
nator and owner. 

‘It is further to be urged, that when any persons are aroused 
to special thoughtfulness, and convicted, as we say, of sin, the 
whole ground of their uneasiness is found in themselves, in the:r 
own character and state, as they have made it. They do not say, 
Adam has destroyed us; but, We have destroyed ourselves. This 
is, I believe, the language of all persons under conviction of sin. 
And all who confess their sins to God in prayer, and ask to be 
forgiven, have in view exclusively their own sins. I do not be- 
lieve that ever a man on earth, understanding and feeling the 
force of his words, asked God to pardon him his participation in 
the sin of Adam. Who of us would not just as soon think of 
praying to be pardoned for participation in the sin of the present 
Chinese rebels? ’’ — pp. 112, 113. 

“ As to the immediate transmission of sin, the propagation 
of it, if we may so speak, or the communication of a sinful 
nature from parents to children, the idea seems to us little better 
than monstrous. Whatever is propagated — begotten and born — 
is mere being, or nature; never moral character, which results. 
only from moral action. The being thus produced must exist, 
must probably live some time, and develop itself somewhat, 
before it_can act as a subject of moral obligation, and commit 
sin. Hence, to speak of this being as itself sinful, before it 
performs any moral action, is to destroy the very idea of sin. 
It is to confound nature with character, a simply existing being, 
or constitution, with the very different matter of personal morality, 
or responsible action. It is to suppose sin, in the absence of any of 
the conditions of sin, The infant child is capable in due time — 
how soon we know not — of growing into a moral and responsible 
being, and of committing known acts of sin; but certainly it does 
not start with a sinful nature. The idea of a sinful nature, ante- 
cedently to sinful acticn, is always an absurd and self-contradictory 
idea ; because it is an ascription to a mere nature of what can be 


found only in the sphere of moral freedom. It is imputing to a 
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being, who has not yet acted, that which can only be conceived of 
as an attribute of his act.ons.’? — pp. 119, 120. 

“It is sometimes urged, as an argument in favor of a dis- 
ordered constitution at the beginning, that infants and very 
young children exhibit bad tempers and angry passions. These, 
it is alleged, are signs of a disturbed nature. Now in reply 
to this, it should be considered that the first life of childhood 
is, so far as we can judge, wholly animal and instinctive. The 
rational and moral life is the slow development of a later time. 
But the animal and the instinctive, before the unfolding of the 
rational and the moral, cannot justly be spoken of as morally 
wrong. They are no more wrong in infants than they are in 
animals. They are indications of suffering, of physical, per- 
haps nervous, discomfort; and call for the watchful sympathy 
of the mother or the nurse. I must think it a wholly unwarranted 
view, to regard them as manifestations of latent depravity. Fret- 
fulness and peevishness may be sins in those who have assumed 
the responsibilities of self-government ; but it is a fallacy thence to 
argue that they must partake of the nature of sin in very young 
children; and it is only as we transfer to children something of 
the moral knowledge of men, that we thus argue. We know that 
we ought to restrain such manifestations, and hence hasti y infer 
that it must be the duty of very young children to restrain them. 
We must, however, concede that this early development of the 
purely instinctive life, as compared with the moral, points to the 
prospect of a collision between the two, when the moral shall be- 
gin to show itself, and thus confirms our previous remark, that the 
true origin of actual sin, in every human being, is found in the 
relation of the appetitive and the propensional part of our nature to 
the rational and the moral] part.’’ — pp. 122, 123. ; 

«‘ From what has been suid, it will be seen that we wholly re- 
ject the doctrine of original sin, in the shape in which it was long 
held in the Church, and has been retained by many down even to 
our time. We reject both the idea and the term. We hold the 
idea to be wholly imaginary, and the term, as it has commonly 
been used, nonsensical. We deny the existence of any other sin 
than actual, voluntary sin. If, however, any choose to maintain 
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the existence, in the posterity of Adam, of an originally disordered 
constitution, while yet they allow that in this constitution there is 
nothing of the nature of sin, this is a point concerning: which we 
neither affirm anything nor deny anything. We refrain from any 
positive assertion, because our inquiries have thus far furnished no 
positive evidence. We certainly know of no sufficient reason for 
affirming such a disordered constitution; and against the view, 
which would push the disorder to such a length as to make sin its 
necessary result, there are the gravest objections; for with the 
necessity of sin responsibility for it ceases, and so there ceases 
to be sin. It is quite as hurtful to the interests of religion to deny, 
or to palliate sin in this way, as to deny or to palliate it in any 
other way. This remark merits the most serious consideration of 
one class of theologiansamong us. While claiming to take pro- 
found and practically impressive views of sin, they yet, by tracing 
it back to the primary constitution of our nature, or by the fig- 
ment of the oneness of all men with Adam,— which, in their 
sense, is not merely inexplicable, but self-contradictory, — go very 
far towards destroying the very idea of sin, and the possibility of 
committing it. In the name of morality and of religion, whose 
interests we love, and would ever defend, we protest against these 
extreme and self-destructive views.’? — pp. 124, 125. 


We turn to the Sermon which discusses the question 
‘* How Christ was made Sin,” and the following extract 
will show how our author disposes of the ‘‘ transfer theory,” 
as it is called : — 


‘* In what sense was Christ made sin, or treated as a sinner? 

‘LT remark, that this language is not used concerning him on 
the ground that he took upon himself, and became guilty of the 
sins of men, or of any part of them. There was no transfer, no 
passing over to him of any part of the guilt which belonged to 
the human race. Sin is, in the fullest import of the terms, a 
personal and untransferable thing. The sins which one man or 
one being has committed cannot be made to pass over to any other 
man, or to any other being. Sin is and must ever be the inalien- 
able possession of the being who has committed it, and made it his 
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own. Ido not mean that it cannot be pardoned; that the sinner 
cannot, by repentance and future holiness, set a limit to the power 
and the results of his sins. But I mean that the sin, which has 
its origin and its seat in one mind, cannot shift its residence, and 
take up its abode in another mind. The sin, for instance, of 
Judas, in betraying his Lord, cannot become the sin of Paul, or of 
Peter, or of any other person. Sin is a part of the personal char- 
acter, and can no more be separated from the man who has willed 
it, and who has found a part of his life and of his pleasure in it, 
than his personality can be separated from him. It would seem 
that these statements must commend themselves to the good sense 
of all men, and be regarded as the simple embodying in words of 
their first, their spontaneous and most natural ideas on this sub- 
ject. They are ideas which shine with their own evidence ; and 
it seems impossible, by any reasoning, to make them clearer. 
Butas there have been, and perhaps still are, some who, while they 
must allow that the sins of one man cannot be made to pass over to 
another man, so as to become his, yet defend the idea that the 
sins of men, or of some part of them, were thus transferred to 
Christ, it may not be useless to attempt to show still further that - 
this is plainly an inadmissible and an impossible idea. 

‘¢ In order to this, let us inquire what consequences would fol- 
low from the adoption of the view, that the sins of men were thus 
passed to the account of Christ, and the guilt of them laid upon 
him. 

“Obviously it would follow, that Christ became personally 
chargeable with an amount of guilt which was equal to the col- 
lective guilt of all the persons whose sins were thus laid upon 
him. If the sins-of all men were thus transferred to him, then 
he assumed a burden of guilt which was exactly equal to the 
added guilt of all men. If the sins of a certain part only of men 
were made over to him, then the guilt which he took upon him 
was equal to the combined guilt of this part. It is evidently im- 
possible to maintain that Christ really took upon him the sins of 
men, without assuming the burden of their guilt; for sin and 
guilt cannot be separated ; guilt is a part of the idea of sin. If 
Christ, in any real sense whatever, took upon him the sins of any, 
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he took to the same extent their guilt, and hence became and 
continued personally guilty during the whole time, longer or 
shorter, that this transfer of sin to himself lasted. Now, since it 
is the uniform teaching of Scripture, that Christ was, both in life 
and in death, absolutely holy, and since our text itself, while rep- 
resenting him as in some way made sin, or treated as a sinner, 
yet emphatically declares that he knew no sin, we are evidently 
bound to reject the idea, that the sins of men were transferred 
to him. 

‘6 Aside from this invincible difficulty, the idea of the transfer 
of the sins of men to Christ is fraught with other objections 
equally insuperable. To say nothing of the sins which were 
committed during the ages before Christ came, and some of which 
must have been transferred to him, if any men in these previous 
generations were saved, — though they could not have been so 
transferred, and the men of course could not, according to this 
view, have been saved till Christ made his appearance, — to say 
nothing of this part of mankind, but limiting ourselves now to the 
generations which have lived since Christ left the world, and ac- 
complished his saving work, it is evident with regard to all these, 
that, if we could accept this notion of the transfer of sin, we should 
be driven to believe that their sins were transferred to the Saviour 
before they were committed ; that is, before they had any exist- 
ence. But how Christ could become guilty of the sins of men 
who were first to live and to sin hundreds and thousands of years 
after his advent, is manifestly inconceivable. 

“ Without, then, tracing further the absurdities of this view, we 
may at once conclude that the supposition that Christ was made 
sin by having the sins of men transferred to him, is wholly inde- 
fensible. The notion that the sins of men were transferred to 
Christ is at war with our ideas of propriety and justice. It in- 
volves an arbitrary destruction of accountableness*and personality. 
We pronounce it not merely an unreal, but an impossible thing in 
the Divine government. We shall be able to show, in the proper 
place, that Christ is the Saviour of all who repent, and receive the 
Divine testimony through him, and with regard to him. But he 
saves none by taking their sins off from them on to himself. Sin 
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cannot thus pass, as a matter of merchandise and of traffic, from 
one owner to another. It lies too deep in the soul, it clings too 
tenaciously to the moral life and to the individual character, to 
admit of any such local and mechanical transfer. It is a spiritual 
evil, and spiritually produced; and the only way in which Christ 
himself saves from it, is by counterworking and overcoming it in 
the soul itself.’’ — pp. 147-151. 


On the subject of the Atonement we have the following 
clear statement : — 


** We may be assisted by what has been said to form a correct 
idea of the subject of atonement. Atonement, if we look to the 
origin and import of the term, is at-one-ment, or the reconciliation 
of such as were previously at variance. Applied to the relations 
of men to God, it consists in their actual reconciliation to God, by 
repentance on their part, and forgiveness on his. It marks a sub- 
jective fact, though usually as the consequence of some objective 
arrangement. This is, I think, the invariable signification of the 
word atonement in the Bible, throughout the Old Testament, and 
in the one instance of its use in the New Testament. The He- 
brew atonements were reconciliations through the divinely ap- 
pointed medium of sacrifices. The sacrifices were means to an 
end, and in themselves alone not an atonement, though made with 
a view to an atonement. So the manifestation of Christ in the 
flesh —his teaching, example, and death for us— cannot in 
strictness be called an atonement, or a reconciliation ; they are 
more properly means of effecting an atonement. The reconciling, 
the repentance-moving power, lies in them, and works through 
them; they constitute the Gospel. But we must not confound 
the Gospel — the means and the vehicle of the reconciliation — 
with the end and design of the Gospel, the reconciliation actually 
effected. Or if, in conformity with present popular usage, we 
lodge an objective atonement in the work of Christ, we should be 
always careful to explain this as consisting in the value of his 
work, as a means, in connection with the preaching of the Gospel, 
of bringing men to repentance and salvation. We should thus 
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adhere to Scriptural ideas, and run no risk, of being misunder- 
stood.’” — pp. 163, 164. 

‘¢ But it may be asked} Are not the merits of Christ in some 
way put to the account and the benefit of his people? Doubtless 
we receive great benefit from Christ. We receive through him 
all that makes us differ from those who never heard of him. We 
would by no means undervalue the extent of our indebtedness to 
Christ. But yet we must say that his merits can never become 
our merits. We should think it unwarranted to speak of the 
merits of the Apostles Paul and John, the excellence of character 
which was in them, as made ours. And can it be any less un- 
warranted to speak of the merits of Christ as passed over to us 
and rendered ours? - Do the Scriptures anywhere speak of the 
merits of Christ as transferred to us, and put to our account? If 
we are in the habit of using such language, and imagining it 
Scriptural, we shall do well to bethink ourselves, and ask again, 
whether it is really so? The truth is, that all merit is personal, 
belonging to some being; and the merits of one being can never 
become the merits of another. $ 

‘¢ We must then dismiss the idea, that the merits of our Saviour 
can in any way be rendered our personal merits. They may ben- 
efit us in many ways. They may be the means of bringing us to 
the possession of a right character, and of securing our eternal 
salvation; but they cannot be made our merits. Unwonted and 
even harsh’as the expression may sound to us, we must be made 
to have something that is truly meritorious, truly good and de- 
serving in ourselves, in our own character, or the merits of Christ 
will profit us nothing. 

‘«'The question returns, How then does the exhibition of Christ, 
as brought into connection with our sin, contribute to render us 
righteous? In what way are we saved and made internally pure 
by Christ? For we must not forget that salvation is always an 
internal fact. A man is not saved any further than he is made 
truly right, or righteous. His righteousness must be his own, 
and belong as really to himself as his own faculties and the act- 
ings of his own mind. It must be the breathings of his own 
spirit, the outgushings and the characteristic ehoices and workings 
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of his own soul and moral life. His salvation must be, in a word, 
himself purified and saved. His righteousness must be himself 
made righteous. There is, there can be, no other saving right- 
eousness than this.’’ — pp. 170, 171. 


To this last extract Dr. Sheldon appends the following 
foot-note, which deserves to be reprinted. We do not 
think his caution excessive, as we judge after much ex- 
perience : — 


‘Tt may seem to some of the readers of these Sermons, that 
all this emphasis and iteration of statement, on so plain and vital 
a point, must be superfluous. But I can assure them, that this is 
so far from true, that even sincere Christians, as I believe them, 
have been much perplexed and staggered by these very statements. 
Nor should I wonder if stil] others, into whose hands this volume 
may come, should mark with pain for the moment, and perhaps 
longer, the evident contrast between what is here said and the 
teachings to which they have been accustomed. I greatly fear 
that the views of many Christians are sadly defective and erro- 
neous on this subject. Is there not, then, urgent occasion for the 
most clear and positive teaching on this point? I address this 
question to all my brethren in the Christian ministry.’’ — pp. 171, 
172. 

We were struck with the view presented in the following 
extract, which relates to the last sufferings of Christ : — 


«¢ There is nothing in the history of these last scenes in his life 
which lends a particle of support to the doctrine, that he sustained 
the wrath of God. The agony in the garden has been variously 
explained ; but if any inference may be drawn from his thrice-re- 
peated prayer that the cup might, if possible, be taken from him 
without his drinking it, then we may conclude, that, in his own 
view, his approaching sufferings were not required in order to ren- 
der it possible for God to forgive sin. We ask any defender of 
this idea, whether, supposing Christ to have known that it was 
impossible for God, or inconsistent with his government, to forgive 
sin at all, unless he should suffer as our snbstitute, he could have 
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offered the prayer ascribed to him? Could he have used language 
intimating a possibility that the cup might, consistently with the 
designs of God, be taken from him? Does not this theory empty 
his prayer of all its force and meaning’? Does it not rob the 
whole scene in the garden of its impressiveness? Once admit, 
however, that God could forgive sin without the death of Christ, 
but that men were not likely to be brought to feel their need of 
forgiveness, to seek it by repentance, and to gain an assurance 
that they were forgiven, except through the sufferings on the 
cross; or that these moral feelings could not otherwise be awak- 
ened to any great extent, or so widely and advantageously ; and 
then all becomes consistent. The momentary recoil from the suf- 
ferings, the prayer to be spared them, and the meek submission to 
the will and wisdom of the Father, appear!natural, and therefore 
touching in the highest degree. We retain the beautiful har- 
mony of truth and of nature.’? — pp. 206, 207. 


We shall content ourselves with one other extract, which 
we hope will be read by those who think there is any 


‘* governmental obstacle’ in the way of God’s forgiving 
sin, which Christ has removed : — 


‘¢T remark further, that Christ was not made sin, or treated as 
a sinner, on the ground that his sufferings and death were neces- 
sary to make the exercise of the divine mercy to men consistent 
with the maintenance of divine justice. Christ did not come on 
earth and die for the purpose of removing an obstacle in the divine 
government in the way of extending pardon to the penitent. His 
sufferings were not appointed him on account of the influence 
which they were to have in convincing the moral universe that 
sin, when forgiven, is not treated too leniently. 

‘* Extensively as the view here denied is held in the Christian 
Church, I have no hesitation in pronouncing it a mere human 
theory, and wholly destitute of Scriptural support. In what part 
of the word of God is it taught? Where in it do we find the 
slightest allusion to this so-called governmental theory? What 
are the passages in the Bible in which Christ is said to have died 
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to conciliate the exercise of the divine justice with the divine 
mercy?! Where are these two attributes, as exercised towards 
penitent sinners, ever spoken of as in cbnflict and at variance 2 
Where do we find a single isiimation of an obstacle in the mind of 
God, or in the order of his government, in the way of extending 
forgiveness to men who turn from their sins? In what chapter 
and verse is it said, that this forgiveness of the penitent cannot be, 
unless something else, the interposition of Christ, first ist And 
where is the death of Christ said to have been appointed on ac- 
count of its adaptedness and necessity to convince the intelligent 
universe that sin, when forsaken and forgiven, is not treated with 
too great and dangerous indu'gence? I call upon the defenders 
of this view to furnish a plain Scriptural answer to these ques- 
tions. For my part, I am bound in simple honesty to say, that I 
ean find nothing of this theory in the Bible; though the writings 
of many theologians, and the preaching of many ministers, are 
full of it. 

‘¢ But the theory is not merely extra-scriptural ; it is also con- 
trary to the Scriptures ; for these speak of the mission of Christ 
as originating in the mere love of God; and they never make 
mention of any other obstacle to the pardon and salvation of men 
than that which is found in their own impenitence. We cannot 
deem it necessary here to adduce the passages which sustain these 
statements. 

“‘ The defenders of the theory in question give themselves, in 
our view, much needless trouble and solicitude about the honor of 
the divine government. We may commend their motive, while 
we expose their mistake. This mistake lies in supposing that 
justice and mercy in God are such opposed and almost incompat- 
ible attributes, that they cannot both at the same time be exercised 
towards a penitent transgressor, without some foreign and inde- 
pendent expedient for harmonizing them, and rendering them 
consistent. But now what evidence is there that this is a true 
view? How do we know that justice and mercy are always thus 
at variance? It is certainly not in their nature to be so in all 
cases; for then we could never forgive the injurious without be- 
coming unjust. But we are directed to forgive others, that we may 
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be, like God, the children of our Father in heaven. We there- 
fore do wrong to conclude th:t he cannot, in immediate consist- 
ency with his whole nature and all his attributes, forgive the 
penitent. And he most clearly teaches us throughout his word, 
that while he hates sin, he | ves the sinner, and desires him to 
turn and live. His righteousness is the love of all richt, and 
therefore, instead of disinclinng, direcily disprses him to be 
favorable to all who repent. The bus ness of tiansgressors is to 
turn from their transgressicns, and not to give themselves any 
needless and presumptuous trouble about the honor of God, and 
the consistency of his proceedings. They need not fear that his 
ways will not fully vindicate themselves. Certainly his ways 
need for their vindication no such theory as this which we have 
been considering.’ — pp. 156 — 159. 


Before closing, we must add that the above views are of 
no recent growth in Dr. Sheldon’s mind, nor are they given 
to the public from any sudden or hastily considered impulse. 
On this point we respect his conscientious cautiousness. 
For many years he has revolved these subjects in his mind, 
viewed them in all the light he could bring to bear upon 
them, and is at length moved to publish them to the world 
by the strongest convictions of duty. A sentence in his 
Preface.is so important and instructive in this connection, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it. Who can tell us how 
many others there are, still in the bondage of creeds, who 
have mentally reached similar conclusions, and sigh for a 
freedom which they dare not yet avow? Dr. Sheldon 
says: — 


‘© The opinions advocated in these Sermons have not been re- 
cently adopted.- Either the opinions themselves, or at least those 
out of which they have by a logical necessity grown, have been 
held and taught throughout my public life. While yet in the 
theological institution, and under the guidance of a venerated 
teacher still living, I was led to a most decisive rejection of the 
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theories with regard to the imputation of sin and of righteousness. 
I never believed, and never taught, that there was anything strict- 
ly penal, vicarious, or substitutionary in the sufferings of Christ. 
I make this disclaimer, simply because it has been publicly said 
that I once preached the doctrine of a ‘‘ vicarious atonement.”’ 
If the word atonement, without the prefixed epithet had been used, 
the statement would have been true. I hold at the present mo- 
ment, as firmly as I ever held, to all the objective facts in the his- 
tory of Christ; only I do not now speak of them as an atonement 
properly, but as the means of an atonement, or of an actual recon- 
ciliation of the sinner to God. Any change of my opinion, in 
this respect, lies not at all in the way of considering the objective 
facts, but merely in the view of the relation in which they stand 
to something else. I think of the facts themselves as I always 
did ; but I interpret them somewhat differently. I once supposed 
them connected, in some unknown way, with the consistent exer- 
cise of mercy to the penitent; I now look upon them, and upon 
the whole Gospel, as the great means of bringing men to repent- 
ance. That they can have no other relation, and answer no other 
end than this, I should deem it presumptuous to say: but I lack 
the evidence that they actually have any other.’’ — pp. vii., viii. 


NEW VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Some of us are old enough to remember to have heard 
of a sensation caused in the theological kingdom of Eng- 
land and America, more than half a century ago, by the 
appearance of one or two translations of the New Testament, 
differing in some respects from the received version, and 
coming from a suspicious quarter, — even from Unitarian 
critics. It was thought very presumptuous in any man, or 
body of men, especially heretics, to innovate upon our ven- 
erable English Bible; it being forgotten, perhaps not known, 
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that that English Bible was not then two hundred years old, 
and was itself the work of men,— fallible men certainly, 
and deemed heretical by the great majority of Christians. 
Since that period — owing either to the multiplication of 
scholars and critics of various creeds, or to the discovery 
that no version, new or old, can lay claim to inspiration — 
nearly every sect has been represented by some new trans- 
lation, issuing from the body, or one or more individuals. 
Indeed, this work began long before the present century, 
and it may be well to go back and note its progress. 

The first English translation was that of Wickliffe, ap- 
‘pearing about 1380, in manuscript, but not printed until 
recently ; and after that date, six Protestant English ver- 
sions appeared before the one now in use, without counting 
the Unitarian versions referred to above. First came Tyn- 
dale’s, the New Testament printed in Holland in 1526, and 
the other Books about 1530. Five years later appeared 
Coverdale’s Bible, which was twice republished, in 1550 
and 1553. In 1537 was published the version that goes by 
the title of Matthew's Bible, because it professed to come 
from one Thomas Matthew, supposed to be a fictitious 
name, the real editor,as some conjectured, being the martyr 
John Rogers. A revision of this Bible, which itself was 
made up from Tyndale and Coverdale, made its appearance 
in 1539, in folio, and by the king’s printers, as Cranmer’s, 
or the ** Great Bible,” known also as “* Whitchurch’s,” one 
of the publishers, Another edition was issued the following 
year, and efforts were made to have it introduced and read 
in the churches. During the reign of Mary, some of the 
English scholars, who were compelled to fly from persecu- 
tion to Geneva, prepared another version, known as the Ge- 
neva Bible, printed there in 1557-60, in London in 1572, 
and often afterwards. But this was soon superseded by a 
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greater, or more popular version, namely, the Bishop’s 
Bible, so called, from being made by Archbishop Parker 
and other dignitaries of the English Church. It was chiefly 
a revision of Cranmer’s Bible, and took its place as the 
authorized version, subsequently used as the basis of what 
has ever since been called the ‘“* Received Version.” 

The origin of this last version, now everywhere recog- 
nized as pre-eminently “ The Bible,” is familiar, probably, 
to all our readers, but is too important to be omitted in this 
sketch. It is well to have a table of dates for easy refer- 
ence ; as likewise to show that it is a part of religious obli- 
gation to distinguish between a human work and a divine. 
Due respect and reverence should be shown for sacred writ- 
ings, and all should follow them as near to the fountain as 
possible. But men’s translations of these writings, like 
their comments and creeds, are liable to imperfection ; and 
the whole history of versions, under the guidance of Ortho- 
dox Christians and an Establishment, shows us that imper- 
fections and errors have been admitted by all, and constant 
attempts made to remedy or remove them. 

After the six English versions just named, — Tyndale’s, 
Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, Cranmer’s, the Geneva, and the 
Bishop’s Bible, the last appearing in 1568, —a leader of the 
Puritans, Dr. Reynolds, in the ‘‘ Hampton-Court Confer- 
ence,” held before James I. in 1604, moved for an emended 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. The proposal was enter- 
tained by the king, on condition that the new yersion should, 
“last of all, be ratified by his royal authority, and so the 
whole Church be bound to this translation, and not to use 

any other.” Forty-seven persons were the same year com- 
missioned by the king, to be divided into six classes, two of 
these classes to meet in Cambridge, Oxford, and Westmin- 
ster, each. The original Scriptures, with the Apocrypha, 
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were also divided into six portions, and one given to each 
class of translators. At midsummer, 1604, the Bishop of 
London drew up the rules, prescribed by the king, for the 
conduct of the work. The Bishop’s Bible was to be fol- 
lowed implicitly, or “as little altered as the original will 
permit ”; the other five versions, named above, to be used 
when they agreed better with the sacred text. No margi- 
nal notes were to be affixed, unless needed for the-explana- 
tion of Hebrew or Greek words ; a rule which has not been 
adhered to by either English or American Bible Societies 
of later times. Each translator of each class was to take 
the same chapter or portion, and having translated and 
emended as he found reason, submit his work to the as- 
sembled company, and all to agree together on that which 
should stand. Then, as each book was completed, it was to 
be sent to the whole body of translators, whose number had 
been extended to fifty-four, for the final revision. So far 
as care and labor were concerned, this great work was 
wisely planned and thoroughly executed. More than three 
years were spent by the several companies in finishing the 
first draught of the new version. Two persons were next 
chosen from each company, to meet in London, review the 
whole work, and prepare one copy from the three sent sever- 
ally from Cambridge, Oxford, and Westminster. These six 
men extended their labors through nine months; and, last of 
all, Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, and Myles Smith, after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester, again reviewed the whole, and 
prefixed “* arguments,” or contents, to the several Books. 
The whole was then printed in the old black letter, in folio, 
and first published A. D, 1611. 

With all this care, numerous errors of the press were 
found in the first edition, and many following. These er- 
rors have been corrected, again and again, by successive . 
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revisions extending through a century and a half, the most 
‘complete being that of Dr. Blaney, who spent upon it be- 
tween three and four years at Oxford, under the direction 
of the Vice-Chancellor, and published the corrected edition, 
both in quarto and folio, 1767. Yet after all this vast labor 
in preparing an edition then considered perfect, and ever 
afterwards regarded as the standard, it is said that a hundred 
and sixteen errors were detected in this same copy, by the 
London publishers, in 1806 and 1813; and one, an omission 
of importance. Nor is this to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider the number of compositors and proof-readers employed 
at four different presses in England, and in America an un- 
known number, sending out thousands and millions of Bibles 
and Testaments every year, in every variety of form. When 
such errors as “ vinegar ” for “‘ vineyard,” and “* hundred ”’ 
for ‘* husband,” are overlooked, as in an early Oxford edition 
- and a late American, — errors of less consequence, because 
so obvious, — we can easily see that smaller, yet possibly 
more important mistakes may creep in, and be long unob- 
served. We have reason for wonder and thankfulness that 
they are so few, and affect so little the vital truths and es- 
sential facts of religion. 

The versions that have appeared since King James’s, 
have differed from that chiefly in the arrangement of the 
text, or in orthography and punctuation. Wakefield’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament, published in England in 
1791, and here in 1820, and soon after, the so-called ‘ Im- 
proved Version,” based upon Archbishop Newcome’s trans- 
lation, though prepared by Unitarians, were the first, it is 
believed, ever printed in paragraph form, the chapters and 
verses being indicated in the margin. Neither of these 
versions was adopted by a denomination, or used in church- 
es; not being deemed on the whole an improvement upon 
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the Received Version, though throwing light upon particular 
passages. Since that time, nearly all denominations have 
been concerned, collectively or individually, in similar ef- 
forts. In England, a Baptist clergyman, Mr. Curtis, many 
years’ago, detected and published some thousand variations 
in the Bibles in common use, especially as compared with 
the Authorized Version of.1611. In this country, twenty 
years ago Rey. Dr. Coit, then Rector of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., issued the New Testament in ‘ Para- 
graphs and Parallelisms,” with a few changes of the text- 
About the same time, a “ Paragraph Bible,” edited by 
James Nourse, was published in Boston and Philadelphia, 
by Orthodox houses, presenting a slightly emended text, 
and a wholly altered page, the Psalms and prophetical books 
being printed as verse, and the same when quoted by the 
Evangelists and Apostles. Dr. Noyes’s translation of all 
the books of the Old Testament, excepting the historical, 
and Mr. Norton’s new version of the Gospels, are well 
known. 

And now we come to a larger enterprise. In 1847, the 
American Bible Society, finding many discrepancies in the 
different editions of their own Bibles, as also between these 
and the editions printed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, resolved to collate the most prominent editions, 
and prepare as perfect a form as possible. Rev. Mr. Me- 
Lane, of Williamsburg, N. J., was chosen to superintend 
the work, aided by a Committee, consisting of Gardiner 
Spring, Thomas Cock, Samuel H. Turner, Edward Robin- 
son, Thomas E. Vermilye, John McClintock, and Richard 8. 
Storrs, Jr. After three years and more of labor and great 
care, the Committee reported that they had compared six 
different editions; namely, James’s Version, the four author- 
ized editions published in England, and one of their own So- 
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ciety. They had found about 24,000 variations in these 
several editions, in the text and punctuation, “ yet not one 
that mars the integrity of the text, or affects any doctrine or 
precept of the Bible.” The changes made are confined to 
orthography, punctuation, the use of capitals and italics. 
In regard to the last of these points, we are lead to ask, as 
we pass, whether all ministers and teachers tell their people 
and pupils that the italics in the Bible are no part of the 
proper Scriptures, — or whether it is thought “safer” to 
let the whole pass as inspired, translation and all? Such 
men as those who presided over this new edition — now 
taken as a standard by the Bible Society — are above sus- 
picion of unfairness, and have done a good work. But we 
should value the result still more, if they had striken out 
all the headings of pages and chapters, many of which, be- 
side occupying much room uselessly, amount to ‘ note and 
comment,” such as they profess to exclude, and such as the 
rules given to James’s translators forbade. Opening the 
Bible, the eye. catches such headings as these over the 
pages of Isaiah: ‘* Christ sent to the Gentiles ” ; ‘* Christ’s 
patient Suffering ” ; ‘“‘Christ’s free Redemption” ; “ Christ’s 
Power to save ’’;'‘*‘ The Redeemer’s Covenant.” Some of 
these the Committee have materially improved, but we think 
it would have been better if they had dropped them wholly. 
They frankly statea fact very little known; namely, that 
the words Christ and the Church, are not once found in our 
version of the Old Testament, but only the terms Messiah 
and Zion ; and these last they have accordingly substituted 
for the others, in all the headings of columns and contents 
of chapters. The Committee also advert, in their Report, 
to the wrong use of the word Jesus for Joshua, in Acts vii. 
45 and Hebrews iv. 8; but we do not see that the error is 
corrected in the recent editions of the Bible Society. 
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Another new version is now being made, chiefly by the 
Baptists. The common rendering of the word baptize has 
long been a trouble to many, and, in connection with trans- 
lations made by missionaries into foreign tongues, has led 
to excited debate in the American Bible Society, ending in 
a secession, led off by the late Dr. Cone, in 1850, forming 
the new “ Bible Union,” having for its great object a “ faith- 
ful” translation. From this body thus separated, there are 
now at work over thirty translators and revisers, in this 
country and England, who have been engaged several 
years in preparing the new version, and have already pub- 
lished the Book of Job, some of the Epistles, and the Reve- 
lation, — the Acts of the Apostles being in press, and the 
Gospels half completed. ‘To show the magnitude of the 
work, it is said that the current annual expenses are not 
less than $20,000, and that the outlay thus far has amount- 
ed to at least $70,000. A portion of the Baptist denomi- 
nation — we believe much the larger portion, and not the 
least intelligent or prominent —have opposed the project 
from the first, and take no part in it; while some of other 
sects — Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Methodists — are 
connected with it, though not by authority. The Greek 
text of Bagster is taken as a basis, but with deference also 
to * Bloomfield, Griesbach, Bengel, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and eight or nine others, who are regarded as constituting 
the highest authority on the subject.” 

Among the changes here made, or proposed, are the fol- 
lowing : “‘ Immerse”? for “ baptize,” and ‘ immersion ” for 
‘baptism’; “overseer” for “bishop”; ‘* Holy Spirit” 

‘for “* Holy Ghost”; ‘ Joshua” for ‘‘ Jesus,” in two pas- 
sages of the New Testament; and a truer rendering of 
the original for “hell”? and the “grave,” demon,” 
devil,” &c. 
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Most of these alterations, with others promised, will be 
decided improvements. _ Whether anything will be gained, 
either in justice or policy, by the chief*change, that relating 
to baptism, may be doubted. It is yet to be shown, that 
there is a single account of a baptism in the New Testa- 
ment, that is not as consistent with the practise of “ pour- 
ing” as of “immersing.” That any person was actually 
_ tmmersed cannot be proved, — nor yet disproved. 

May all differences, and all new Versions, lead to Charity, 
and promote Truth. | 


WHAT DEACON HERRIMAN SAID ABOUT 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


DEAcons are not in good repute in these days. Dispar- 
aging stories are told about them in the newspapers. ‘The 
writers, lam sure, did not know Deacon Herriman. A 
better man never lived, and few have I known who were 
wiser. That is his house on the southern slope of yonder 
hill. You see how neat his fences and wood-yard and 
outbuildings look. Well, it is just so with everything, — 
his dress, his manners, his mind, — nothing is neglected. 
He is not a large farmer. He, contrary to the popular 
idea respecting his class, has not much worldly ambition. 
Those finely tilled acres, and those thrifty orchards, he in- 
herited from his father. They yield the Deacon a good 
living, considering the amount of labor he bestows upon 
them ; for, call on him when you will, the chances are that 
you will find him over a book. Should he happen to be in 
garden or field, he will have the air of a man who has 
something deep weighing on his mind. 
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Many are the grand talks I have had with him. I love 
to take the ground of an opponent, just to bring him out, 
you know. An objection skilfully interposed has often- 
times surprised me by the richness and readiness of his 
resources. A pet subject with the Deacon of late is the 
Unity of Christ’s true Church. I do not know whether he 
has been reading some profound books on this point, or 
whether he has reached his views by his own meditations ; 
but start him off in this direction, and there is a shine in 
his eye, and a glow in his face, which make me look on 
him almost with a feeling of awe. 

The other day I went to his house on an errand, and 
finding the Deacon in a talking mood, I drew up a chair, to 
reply to his request that I would state a certain objection to 
the reality of the inspiration of Christ, to which I had ob- 
scurely alluded in some former conversation. 

** Why, Deacon,” said I, * you see it is all in a nutshell. 
That they all may be one, is the reported prayer of 
Christ. Now, looking to the history of the Christian 
Church, is it not evident that God did not answer that 
prayer, and therefore that Christ was one whom the Father 
did not hear? ” 

**'That depends upon what kind of unity he prayed for,” 
replied the Deacon. ‘Any great subject introduced into 
the world raises up a multitude who know it only ovt- 
wardly, as a matter of names, and badges, and parties. 
But some there are who know Christianity centrally, as a 
profound spiritual experience ; their joy, gratitude, hope, 
adoration of God, and trust in a Saviour, are all one, the 
world over, in all ages and denominations. There are then 
these two classes. Now if you ean prove that Jesus 
referred to the former class, I grant your consequence, that 
his foresight was at fault, and his prayer was nugatory ; 
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but who can doubt that he referred to the latter class, who 
in all the fundamental elements of Christian experience 
have been one, even as the Sonand the Father were one ?” 

** Well, do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that this splitting 
the Christian world up into angry and contentious sects is 
not a rending of the seamless coat of Christ ? ” 

** Angry and contentious sects never had the seamless 
coat of Christ, -— never touched it, never saw it,” said the 
Deacon. ‘It issome garments of their own that they quar- 
rel about. He who has put on the Lord Jesus Christ is 
clothed with meekness, patience, long-suffering, gentleness, 
love, and neither have nor can have any contention about 
these.” 

« Suill,”’ I added, “it is to me a great mystery why there 
should be so much division and strife about a matter so 


pure and heavenly as the religion of Jesus is claimed to be.” 


“But you solve the mystery yourself in the very way 
you state it,” rejoined the Deacon. “The division and 
strife are because the religion is more pure and heavenly 
than mankind. When the Gospel lifts up human hearts to 
a point near its own level, the division and strife cease. 
Meanwhile there is something good in the rise of all sects, 
and the best thing of all is the law by which all sects must 
in time disappear.” 

“ All sects disappear!” said I, in astonishment. “I wish 
I could see that time. Where are the signs of its coming ? 
Every age has its new errors, as every summer has a fresh 
crop of weeds and thistles.” 

“| know that,” said the Deacon ; “ but I know also, that, 
in the field of the world, no weed or thistle that has life in 
it is altogether useless, but as soon as it has yielded its use 
its life departs. A sect springs up because it has some 
aspect of Christian truth which is unrecognized by others 
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around ; controversy places this aspect with clearness be- 

fore the mind; as soon as it is generally recognized, or 
likely to be soon recognized, the sect dies out and disap- 

pears. Every sect nurses an element which is its own 
destruction, just as the apple feeds the worm that de- 
stroys: it. That element is an exaggeration of the impor- 
tance of its peculiarities. Important they are till they have 
contributed their quota of truth to the general belief of the 

Christian world, or have duly modified inconsistent doc- 

trines ; but when this is done, their importance ceases: 

they furnish a basis too narrow for anything permanent to 
_rest upon. For example, take Quakerism. We may bless 

the good Providence which, in an age of mere historical 
belief, raised up a body of men to assert the fact that God’s 

Spirit witnesseth with our spirits now. ‘Till this point was 

admitted, Quakerism did good service to the Christian 

Church. But when it is admitted, or as soon as Christian 

faith is on the way to admit it, Quakerism must inevitably 

decline. Its friends may preach its distinctive features 

ever so eloquently and ably ; but the universal believing 

heart feels that Quakerism is not the whole of Christianity, 

and Quakerism must slough off. In the same way Calvin- 

ism, Arminianism, Methodism, Unitarianism, Universal- 

ism, have each done good, and will do further good by 

dying out. Above all and out from all the parties which » 
these names represent there is the great invisible company 

of the real Church of Christ, ready to open their hearts to 

every new aspect of truth which shall dawn on their minds, 
but turning away its interest from any denomination the 

moment it has received from it what itcan impart. Don’t 
you suppose that a list of more than a hundred sects can be 

made out from the history of the Church, each one of 
which has risen at first with great vigor, till the peculiar 
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truth it represented has become absorbed into the general 
mind and heart of Christendom, and then its vitality has 
ceased, and its very name,’perhaps, has passed away ? 
Yes, neighbor, perhaps a thousand such cases have occur- 
red. God is in the history of sects more than we have 
supposed, and he uses all sects as instruments of his will. 
And the best thing about it is, he uses every sect to ad- 
vance the general good. No form of doctrine has ever 
sprung up and led to a controversy without contributing 
something to define, buttress, or fill out the Christian faith. 
And then the way the public grow indifferent to a sect that 
has accomplished its mission is one of the most interesting 
facts in human history. Warm partisans try to galvanize 
it into life, but pure and truth-loving souls have mysterious 
* instincts which teach them that here is not all; elsewhere 
is something better. Thousands at the time of the Refor- 
mation said Popery is not all of Christianity, and they 
sought aspects of truth to which Popery had been false. 
For a while Protestantism had tremendous vigor ; but men 
soon come to see that Protestantism was not all of Chris- 
tianity, and Protestantism has made but little progress for 
the last hundred years. So with all our modern sects. 
No one of them represents all of Christianity. They are 
one-sided, they furnish too narrow a basis for the faith of 
great souls, which are ever seeking more comprehensive 
relations, — the sure prophecy of the coming of a true 
catholic Church.” 

« Well, Deacon,’’ I interfered, as soon as I got a chance 
to put in a word, “I see your point. I have sometimes 
heard that the denomination to which you belong is not 
growing very fast, but I did not know that you could prove 
that this is a Providential and desirable result.” 

*“ You speak of the denomination to which I belong,” 
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replied the Deacon ; “I do not object to the words nor to the 
thing. In specific and limited circles of brotherhood have 
been trained the purest and noblest faith and piety the Chris- 
tian world has ever seen, — perhaps all the faith and piety it 
has ever seen. Providence has placed me in such a circle. 
I look upon it, as I look upon my family circle, —as the 
school to educate my affections. I love my family, but it is 
not all the world; my affections go out from this smaller 
circle to my neighborhood, country, all mankind. I love the 
denomination to which my convictions and sympathies ally 
me ; but this is not the whole of the Christian Church ; my 
affections go out from this smaller circle to embrace Chris- 
tian souls in another denomination, or on the other side of 
the globe. And then, as to what you say that my denomi- 
nation is not growing, — let me tell you, that I care less for 
that fact than I do for the way the wind shall blow to-mor- 
row. Nay, if it be a veritable fact, | may find some posi- 
tive comfort in it; for itis a proof of one of two things, 
either that the denomination represents no live truth, in 
which case it ought to die out, or that here at least what 
truth it represents has come to be acknowledged, and so I 
may rejoice that the sect has accomplished its mission. Now, 
my impression as to the state of my denomination here, in 
the region round about us, corresponds pretty much with this 
last-named consequence. The men who founded the de- 
nomination imported certain great ideas into the Church, 
which are now wonderfully advancing everywhere, and 
have come, with most persons in this neighborhood, to be 
so generally acknowledged, that they no longer constitute a 
peculiarity in us. But these ideas, important as they 
are, are not the whole of Christianity, and God forbid that 
I should love a part as much as I love the whole.” 

** But, Deacon,” I ventured to hint, * I don’t think, that, 
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with such views as yours, you can ever make much prog- 

ress as a sect. For successful sectarian zeal and man- 
agement you want a platform, and the more sharply it is 
‘defined the better. Thus, if you had a single distinguish- 
ing ceremony, or shibboleth, or party cry, I should have 
some hopes of you; but your purposes are so vague, Iam 
afraid you cannot even keep together.” 

‘Progress as a sect!” he repeated, taking up my 
words ; “I tell you, we never aimed for that. Weare the 
last body in the world to think of walking in close columns, 
and locked step, and battle array. Other divisions of the 
Christian world are aiming to obtain a universal recognition 
of their peculiarities. It is the glory of our position, that 
we are seeking to diffuse an inquiring and reverent, a 
liberal and devout, a catholic and earnest, spirit, and may 
witness our triumph where others, looking only for outward 
results, would have nothing but defeat. Little indeed do I 
care for the kind of triumph in which most denominations 
greatly glory. One fresh and able book, taking a com- 
manding place in the realm of religious literature, will do 
more for the cause I love than the establishment of a 
score of new societies; and better, O how much better ! 
would it be to have a more Christ-like spirit poured out 
upon the ministers we now call our own, than to witness 
the conversion of any more to our form of faith.” 

“‘ Very good talk, Deacon, very good talk,” said I; ‘“ but 
with such views, I hardly see what, as a denomination, you 
have to do.” 

“Do, my dear friend!” the Deacon exclaimed, “ can 
we find nothing to do? May we not, by a wide circu- 
lation of books, diffuse an improved spirit and temper 
throughout all denominations around us? May we not 
awaken inquiry, stimulate thought, show that rational in- 
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vestigation ends not in denial, but in belief, and ally asso- 
ciations of refinement, good taste, and generous culture,” 
with a subject so much overspread with what is coarse and 
repelling? May we not do something, by our views of 
Christian candor and charity, to mitigate the malignity of 
theological discussion and sectarian strife? Above all, is 
there nothing to be done to promote a deeper Christian life 
in the Church at large? Nothing impresses me with such 
sadness, as the spiritual deadness that we see on all sides. 
Where is the interest, the enthusiasm, the holy warmth 
and zeal, which should animate the Church? Don’t tell me 
about the life there is in other denominations. I know 
something about all that. Could we see the machinery, the 
_ espionage, the rivalry, the drilling, by which a little surface 
bustle is kept up, and understand how little this motion 
springs from profound central convictions, no one would 
mistake galvanic contortions for vital power. Party lead- 
ers complain that the people are not interested in their 
plans for sectarian progress. It is ascribed to the worldli- 
ness of the age. This does not explain the whole of it. A 
good motive restrains many. They do not see the com- 
prehensive and divine spirit of Jesus in these plans. Secta- 
rianism would flourish better were human souls made 
after a smaller pattern. Be assured in all denominations 
there are thousands disgusted with the petty arts and aims 
of sectarian strife; and in every temple holy Simeons are 
waiting for some new consolation of Israel. It will come 
in due time, — the one catholic Church of free but believ- 
ing and loyal souls. I can wait for it where I am as well 
as anywhere, and, God helping me, I will do what I can 
to hasten its advent. Meanwhile, if I have Christ’s spirit 
in my heart, 1 am now a member of that great Church 
which is one the world over, and no power on earth can 
exclude me from it.” 
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You complain, my friend, that all infidelity is charged to 
depravity ; and the justice or injustice of this charge we 
are now to consider. A depraved will, low company, bad 
lives, selfish or sensual motives,— these are the common. 
explanations, you say, and the only explanations, that are 
sought for, or supposed possible, by the majority of be- 
lievers. In their wonderful charity, and their own singular 
exemption from all vices, Christians are unable to conceive 
of any other or better cause of unbelief, than sin, depravity ; 
and every one who ventures to doubt, or even inquire, is set 
down as corrupt, — to be convinced only when converted ! 

Well, much of this must be admitted. You state it strong- 
ly, and are actually speaking only of the ignorant and big- 
oted. Yet I allow there have been Christians enough of 
that description to give a tone to what has been charged 
upon infidels. In times past, in most branches of the 
Church, there has prevailed a sad want of charity, anda 
most grievous error of policy, nay, a palpable injustice, in 
the conduct of Christians toward unbelievers. But the 
same is seen in the conduct of sects and sectarists toward 
all who differ, though within the pale. The injustice falls 
not upon infidelity alone, nor is to be fastened upon Chris- 
tianity as such. It is the weakness of a common nature, 
believing or unbelieving. You would not exonerate unbe- 
lievers from all guilt of uncharitableness and intolerance. 
Hasty judges, false accusers, indiscriminate and unsparing 
condemners, are found in all classes and parties, with re- 
ligionists and anti-religionists. It is a vice of this frail 
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human nature. It is part and proof of that same depravity, 
greater or less, that is alleged, you say, against all unbe- 
lief. And we will go with you to almost any length in 
pronouncing this calumnious temper a sin, fruitful of most 
serious evil. Of all the commandments in the decalogue, 
there is not one so universally violated, we believe, as the 
ninth. Men who denounce every other violation, and are ex- 
empt perhaps from the other sins, appear to think themselves 
at liberty to ‘* bear false witness against their neighbor,” as 
much as they please, — knowing it to be false, or having 
the means of knowing it, which amounts to the same in 
responsibility. Taking everything into account, including 
persistent misrepresentations of faith as well as character, 
I soberly believe, that the day of account will reveal as 
great a sum of iniquity of this one kind, as of any ; since 
not the wicked alone, but most who are called good, lie 
under this same condemnation, to a greater or less degree. 
It is at least a fair matter for consideration, — whether any 
“heresy,” in or out of the Church, will be found to have 
wrought as much evil, or created as great an obstacle to 
religion, as the heresy of uncharitableness. 

Now what inference do you draw from this admission, in 
your own behalf, my friend? “ Let him that is without 
sin cast the first stone.” Look to yourself. Be sure that 
you are not guilty of the sin you charge upon others. We 
may be uncharitable in our charges of uncharitableness. 
And in judging of the causes of infidelity, we are to look 
at facts, as in judging of evidence and truth. Set down 
what you please to the account of bigotry and calumny, 
you will not deny that character has some influence upon 
belief, as well as belief upon character. You will not say, 
that life and faith have no connection, —that the company 
one keeps, the books that are read, the appetites indulged, 
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_and habits formed, have no effect on the readiness to accept 
or to reject moral truths and spiritual precepts. You know, 
as every one knows, that there is here a natural, almost 
necessary, relation. Facts, always stubborn things, show 
that vice, sin, depravity, call it by what name you will, is 
one of the common and potent causes of infidelity. And 
in saying this, or going into the full consideration, you are 
not to charge us with being personal. You may be wholly 
guiltless yourself. Your own belief I do not suppose to 

grow from this root. Yet one reason that you assign for 
that unbelief, one justification that you offer for scepticism 
in general, is this prevalent disposition to impute it to de- 
pravity. It becomes us, therefore, to ask if there be not 
some reason for the imputation, and it becomes you to look 
to the fact in its larger relations to truth and error, Chris- 
tianity and infidelity. 

Philosophical unbelievers — a large class, either in reality 
or assumption — always insist upon the independence of 
belief on the will. Belief and unbelief, say they, is not a 
matter of will, but of law,—a law of the mind. Where the 
mind sees reason to believe, that is, has sufficient evidence, 
it does believe of necessity. Where the evidence is insuffi- 
cient, it cannot believe, even if it would. True, as a gen- 
eral statement, a mental law. And yet we see that the 
same evidence affects different minds very differently, and 
not only so, but the same individual mind, at different 
periods, is differently affected by precisely the same evi- 
dence. This is true, even in the exact sciences. The effect 
of a mathematical demonstration depends, in some degree, 
on the character of the mind addressed, in regard to its 
previous knowledge and present attentiveness. The result 
of a measurement, for instance, the ascertained contents of 
an enclosed field, may materially vary with these three 
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conditions, — the perfection of the instruments employed, 
the skill of the surveyor, and his carefulness at the time. 
And when the human mind is the only instrument used, 
there are yet other conditions on which its action and ac- 
curacy.depend, and an infinite diversity in the processes 
and products. Into that diversity it would be singular in- 
deed if no influence entered from these potent forces, the 
will, human passion, prepossession, and self-interest. 

If God has imparted any light for man, do you not ‘sup- 
pose he has adapted that light to the nature of man? Then 
you must suppose he has adapted the nature of man, or the 
mind, to the light. And if any mind utterly rejects the 
light, shuts it out, or is offended by its entrance, it must be 
from some unhealthy state of the man, some natural disor- 
der or wilful neglect. For natural disorder, and incurable, 
no man of course is accountable. For voluntary neglect 
every man is accountable. For disorder self-induced, al- 
lowed, aggravated, every one is accountable. This is vice, 
this is depravity, —a judicial blindness, to which light may 
become darkness, and truth falsehood. Iam not assuming 
that everything which men call truth is that which God 
gave, or_as he gave it. Whether it be or not, in any given 
case, is a distinct inquiry. Our assertion now is, that if 
God has directly or divinely imparted any truth for man, — 
man, whom he has himself formed, and still forms, — the 
truth must be such that man not only can see it, prove it, 
and love it, but that he surely will, if he be in a healthy and 
right frame. This would seem a first principle, to be ad- 
mitted by all who believe in a perfect God, as even the 
deist professes to believe. All that comes from a perfect 
God must be in harmony. We ourselves have come from 
God. We are his work; not our own, nor any other be- 
ing’s, but God’s only. Then clearly it is according to na- 
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_ture, reason, and all just ideas of obligation, and happiness, 

as well as duty, that we receive whatever truth God sends 
and specially commends; receive it, | mean, so far as we 

understand it, and by a right use of faculties and means, 
find reason to believe that it is verily from God. If we 
then wilfully or heedlessly reject it, we reject him; we 
sin, and must suffer, — must suffer, for the sin is against no 
arbitrary requirement or doubtful law, but against the law 
of our nature, the destiny and designed happiness of our 
being. We sin against our Creator and highest Bene- 
factor. 

The whole reasoning turns upon another question, which 
is twofold. Is Christianity the word and truth of God, 
designed for man; and is there such evidence of this as 
every man will perceive and own who keeps his eyes open 
and his mind unbiassed, clear, and pure? And to both 
parts of this question, essentially one, I answer unhesitat- 
ingly, Yes. There is such evidence, external and internal, 
as not only should, but will satisfy every healthy, impartial 
mind giving it due attention. This is the law applicable 
_ to all common cases. Individual exceptions there may be, 
from peculiar mental organization, or forced and false 
positions, modifying the power of the mind to see clearly 
or weigh fairly the evidence. Vast differences-of educa- 
tion, association, opportunity, and impulse we know there 
are ; and our own sense of responsibility and unfaithful- 
ness, if nothing else, should prevent our pronouncing upon 
all unbelievers alike, or indeed upon any as to exact 
accountableness and guilt. One or two instances I have 
personally known, and there may be many, where the 
individual, strongly wishing to believe, is not able, — cannot 
be convinced, by any evidence whatever, even with prayer, 

of miraculous truth and spiritual life. These must be left. 
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We speak of ordinary cases and the prevailing law. We 
say that the truth of Christianity is capable of moral 
demonstration, such as cannot, when fairly studied, be 
evaded, or resisted, unless there be some natural defect or 
wilful.abuse. 

If this be true, the very fact of infidelity is some evidence 
of moral obliquity, and its prevalence may be fairly as- 
cribed to the vices and sins of man, as an active cause. 
Why do you doubt it, why think it uncharitable to assert it ? 
What more natural, or necessary, viewed even intellectu- 
ally, than that cherished vices should distort the moral,vision, 
and render the mind unwilling to accept that which con- 
demns its present posture, and exposes it to future suffer- 
ing? The very power of self-love and present interest, 
common selfishness, is seen to be enough to create a bias, 
which causes the perversion of the fairest argument, the 
rejection of evidence that is always admitted when it costs 
nothing to admit it. It is as curious as it is mournful, that, 
in laboring for the overthrow of Christianity, men often 
appeal to facts and authorities as remote as those of the 
Gospel itself, and inseparable from them. The life, teach- 
ing, death, and resurrection of Christ, as has been already 
intimated, stand upon the same evidence as the life and 
discourses of Socrates and Cesar, or the life and objections 
of Celsusand Porphyry, the first assailants. Must there not 
then be some mental or moral perversity, when men turn 
one class of facts against another class, though both are 
contemporary, and the very witnesses relied upon attest to 
the existence of the Gospel they assailed, assuming its facts 
and quoting itstruths ? Sir Isaac Newton did not so reason 
upon these comparative claims. He examined and sifted the 
whole, with this clear result: “I find more sure marks of 
authenticity in the Bible, than in any profane history what- - 
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-soever.” And yet profane history, so called, either in its 
assertions or admissions, is one of the chief storehouses to 
which infidels resort for the weapons to be used against 
the Bible. One is often reminded of Bacon’s pithy apo- 
thegm: “A little philosophy will make a man an atheist, 
but a great deal will make him a Christian.” 

It is a surmise of Hobbes the sceptic, sustained by Hal- 
lam the historian, close students of human nature, that 
mathematical science does not owe all its power to its in- 
trinsic nature, but is indebted for some of it to the fact 
that its admission involves no personal or serious conse- 
quences. To this point Hallam quotes, with approval, the 
following passage from Hobbes, which I commend to your 
reflection, whether you accept it wholly or not: ‘Men 
appeal from custom to reason, and from reason to custom, 
as it serves their turn; receding from custom when their 
interest requires it, and setting themselves against reason 
as often as reason is against them ; which is the cause that 
the doctrine of right and wrong is perpetually disputed both 
by the pen and the sword; whereas the doctrine of lines 
and figures is not so, because men care not, in that sub- 
ject, what is truth, as it is a thing that crosses no man’s 
ambition, or_profit, or lust. For, I doubt not, if it had been 
a thing contrary to any man’s right of dominion, or to the 
interest of men that have dominion, that the three angles 
of a triangle should be equal to two angles of a square, 
that doctrine should have been, if not disputed, yet, by the 
burning of all books of geometry, suppressed, as far as he 
whom it concerned was able.” 

This is a sad picture of human pride, passion, selfishness, 
or perverseness. ‘The illustration may be extravagant, — 
it is to be hoped it is, — but the principle has many facts to 
sustain it. It is not easy, in any other way, to account for 
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much of the infidelity that has prevailed. To see men 
stumbling at that in religion about which they never hesi- 
tate in any other path of inquiry, credulous to superstition 
as to all manner of folly and absurd pretension in common 
life, but utterly incredulous or pertinaciously ignorant of 
truths well attested and of the highest moment, seizing 
upon the weakest objections to revelation, magnifying 
every deféct in the advocates of religion, betraying vanity, 
prejudice, and heartless levity, carping at incongruities and 
difficulties which abound in their own system, — does not 
all this indicate to you some wilful error of head or heart, — 
wilful in the continuance, if not in the inception ? 

Plato attributed the atheism of his day to profligacy of 
manners, affectation of singularity, and gross ignorance, 
assuming the semblance of deep research and superior 
sagacity. Montesquieu expressed the opinion that Chris- 
tianity would never spread over the East, because it would 
not allow polygamy. ‘Thomas Paine betrayed himself, 
when he objected to the Christian law of not resenting inju- 
ries, and the precept to forgive enemies, as inconsistent with 
the nature and dignity of man. Priestley, who has been ma- 
liciously or ignorantly called an infidel, but who did more 
than any man of his time to trouble the infidels then in 
power, coming into contact with them through his love of 
science and his spirit of fearless faith, often confronting 
them face to face, addressing public and pungent letters 
to Gibbon, Volney, Paine, and others, — Priestley, who 
gave a portion of every day through a long life to the study 
of the Scriptures, who lived in the habit of returning good 
for evil, and died in a temper of devotion and humble hope 
which both sceptic and Christian might covet, — was well 
qualified to judge of the motives and character of unbe- 
lievers. And thus he writes: ‘It appears to me that few 
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ef the unbelievers that I have ever conversed with have 
any concern about the matter, or rather they wish that 
Christianity may not be true; for they rejoice and triumph 
in every seeming refutation of it. Whatever exceptions 
there may be, it is for the most part true, that a wish to 
reject revelation precedes the actual rejection of it. I must 
be allowed to take it for granted, because I am confident 
that, with few exceptions, it is the too strict morals of the 
Seriptures that displeases the generality of unbelievers.” 
So does one of the fairest of men testify of that which he 
had seen and known, as to the effect of disposition upon 
belief. And then movingly does he speak of the unhappi- 
ess of sceptics: “No Christian, in the humblest and 
most afflicted situation in life, need to envy them. I would 
not exchange my own feelings, even those in situations in 
which they would have thought me an object of compas- 

_ sion, for all the satisfaction they could have enjoyed in the 
happiest scenes of their lives.” 

I trust, my brother, that you will never prove the truth 
of this testimony, by your own experience. May you be 
saved from the darkness and desolateness of an unbelieving 
heart. Rest assured, the heart lies very near the region of 
belief. ‘* With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” And if men would look well to the state of the 
heart, and its action upon the understanding and the life, 
and again the re-action of the life upon the understanding 
and the heart, they would see more clearly their accounta- 
bleness for belief and unbelief. ‘The power of a decidedly 
bad life, the effect of habitual vice on the mind and man, 
I have not considered directly ; both because you are not 
exposed to that influence, and because you cannot require 

to be convinced of the fact. That a want of moral princi- 
_ ple, and a course of profligacy, with all the evils of corrupt 
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associates and hardening habits, tend inevitably to incapaci- 
tate or indispose for fair judgment and pure aspiration, is 
self-evident. I will not dwell upon it. I will only remind 
you of one of those declarations of the Saviour, which 
show his wonderful insight of man, and his power of con- 
veying the essential truth in the fewest words: ‘“ Every 
one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth,” — mark that practical and forcible expression, — 
“che that doeth truth, cometh to the light.” 
Sincerely yours, 
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Ir is a simple matter of fact, “ known and read of all 
men,” that Unitarians, as a denomination, and in propor- 
tion to their numbers and ability, are accustomed to do 
very much less than others for the spread of Christian 
truth, for the promotion of Christian holiness, for the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the heart and 
in the world. They devote less time. They bestow less 
money. They make fewer sacrifices. They take less 
interest in the cause of missions, and engage less readily in 
missionary operations. They are less courageous on cold 
or stormy Sabbaths. And, in almost all respects, they fall 
behind others in their zeal for religion, and in their fidelity 
to the principles which they profess. There are many 
noble exceptions, it is true, both as it relates to individuals 
and churches. ‘There are men in our ranks, and there are 
churches in our communion, of which any denomination 
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might well be proud. But, as a whole, these statements 
are not by any means too strong. If our interest in these 
ma tters bemeasured by our contributions in money, there 
are churches and congregations connected with other 
religious bodies, not any more wealthy than some of ours, 
in which an amount is annually raised for missionary pur- 
poses surpassing all that we have sometimes been able to 
collect from the whole of ours together. If it is measured 
by our personal sacrifices, let the question be answered, 
How many among us, whether rich or poor, make any 
real sacrifices at all? And if it be measured by our at- 
tendance upon public worship, and “the assembling of 
ourselves together”’ for the purposes of religious. improye- 
ment, a very cursory glance at the state of things in 
churches sustaining other ecclesiastical relations will be 
sufficient to show us how much we lack. Is this as it 
should be? If we are able to do even as much as others, 
in proportion to our numbers, ought we to be contented 
with doing less? Do we not need to be awakened, quick- 
ened, revived ? 

The proposition to be proved is this: Instead of doing 
less than others, as we have long been accustomed to do, 
we are under the strongest obligations to do more. 

Liberal Christians, —all who hold the like precious faith 
with us; all who maintain the like cheering views in 
relation to the character and government of God, and the 
plan of salvation through Jesus Christ; all who concur 
- in the same belief in all its essential features, so far as 
relates to the nature and powers and capacities of man, his 
duties, and his destiny,—are bound to do more for the 
cause of truth and righteousness, of God and Christ and 
humanity, — more for the mental and moral regeneration 
of society, for their own spiritual welfare, and the salvation 
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of our féellow-men, than they have ever done before, and 
more than others have done who differ from them in rela- 
tion to these various points of doctrine. 

Let us see whether the proposition is not capable of 
proof. 

Unitarians ought to do more than others, because, in the 
effort to extend their principles, they labor under peculiar 
disadvantages, and therefore, as a matter of necessity, more 
is required of them. 

If a Protestant were to go into a Catholic community for 
. the purpose of preaching the Gospel, according to his own 
understanding of it, he would find the following obstacles ly- 
ing in his way, and rendering his success at times seemingly 
doubtful, and his progress slow and difficult. The ground 
would be wholly preoccupied. The public sentiment and 
the popular prejudices would all be against him. Old cur- 
rents of thought, which had worn their deep channels in the 
mind, would have to be arrested and diverted. Associa- 
tions long cherished, and consecrated by time, and by their 
intimate connection with all that is deemed holy, and true, 
and good, would need to be broken up. In short, it would 
become necessary to disturb, even to its lowest foundations, 
a form of faith which had been deemed settled and secure, 
which had taken a deep hold of the best affections of the 
heart, and which, notwithstanding its errors and corrup- 
tions, had been found adequate to all the wants of the soul, 
in all the vicissitudes of human life. Now every one must 
perceive, what experience has often proved, that it is no 
easy task to accomplish a work like this, and that it must 
require much greater effort to persuade a person, under. 
such circumstances, to change his epbgious belief, than to 
adhere to it. . 

Such, in many respects, is our own position among 
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Christian denominations. The prevailing religious senti- 
ment is in opposition to our own. Habits of thought, asso- 
ciations, prejudices, the general current of opinion upon 
religious subjects, are all against us. And it is necessary 
for us to change all these, in order to introduce our own. 
Other denominations and classes of Christians agree, for 
the most part, in relation to those particular points of doc- 
trine which we reject. Hence, to a considerable extent, 
we are compelled to stand apart and to labor alone. Other 
denominations are accustomed to attach a very great, if 
not a fundamental, importance to these differences. Hence - 
it is more difficult for them to yield to the force of argu- 
ment. ‘They are able to maintain their position with com- 
parative ease, and even to advance upon ours, for the rea- 
son that it is always easy to go with the crowd, to sail 
with the wind and current. It is harder for us, because we 
_ are required to make headway against them. We can only 
succeed, by making greater efforts. 

Unitarians ought to do more than others, because their 
belief and principles, compared with those which are held 
by others, demand more of them. 

This, it is admitted, is contrary to the prevailing impres- 
sion, but it may be readily and conclusively shown that the 
statement is literally correct. 

If one were to go before a congregation of intelligent, 
thoughtful men, and were to preach to them, that only a 
certain definite number can by any possibility be saved, and 
that ** this number is so fixed and definite that it can neither 
be increased nor diminished’; if he were to preach, that 
God from all eternity elected some and reprobated others, 
without any regard to their moral characters, ‘ without 
. any foresight of faith vor good works, or perseverance in 
either of them, or any other thing in the creature, as con- 
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ditions, or causes, moving him thereunto”; if he were to 
preach, that ‘ man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to do any spiritual good, 
accompanying salvation, so that, as a natural man, being 
altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, he is not 
able by his own strength to convert himself, or to prepare 
himself thereunto ”; if he were to preach, that, in conse- 
quence of the original taint, ‘* mankind are utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil’; if he were to preach, that “ the ability of 
men to perform good works is not at all of themselves, but 
wholly from the spirit of Christ, and that works done by 
unregenerate men, although for the matter of them they may 
be things which God commands, and of good use to them- 
selves and others, are nevertheless sinful, and cannot please 
God”; if he were to preach that there is nothing for the 
sinner to do, until he has been operated upon by special 
divine influences, and, of course, that he must wait for 
those influences, before it is possible for him even to begin ; 
if he were to preach that the righteousness of Christ will 
be made available to some, without any righteousness of 
their own, and that these will be saved at all events, while 
no others can possibly be saved in any event, —and such 
doctrines have been preached, and stereotyped in authorized 
confessions and creeds ;—then, certainly, they could not 
be expected to do much, either for their own salvation, or 
that of others; and they would hardly be deserving of 
blame, if, believing these things, they should not even make 
the attempt. Will a sane person undertake what he knows 
to he an utter impossibility ? This sevenfold chain, which 
many believe to have been forged for the human soul, and _ 


drawn round and round and round it, by Almighty power, 


would be a sufficient excuse, one is compelled to think, for 
making no efforts, and resolving to do nothing. 
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Now consider the opposite views. Unitarians believe 
that the election so often referred to in the Bible relates to 
privileges in this life, and not to the rewards of the next. 
They believe that “in every nation, he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness shall be accepted with him.” 
_ They believe that man, though sinful and frail, is not so far 

fallen but that he may rise again, through his own exer- 
tions, and the spirit of God helping his infirmities. They 
believe that man has by nature all the ability, both phystcal 
and moral, which is requisite, in order that he may do all 
that God will ever require of him. They believe that every 
man’s happiness and safety, in a very important sense, are 
placed in his own keeping, and that it is necessary for 
“every man to “ work out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling,” while “* God worketh in him,” and with him, 
“both to will and to do.” They believe in the merits 
of Christ, but that these will be utterly unavailing to him 
who aspires to no merits of his own. ‘They believe in the 
necessity of an atonement, but it consists in the reconcilia- 
‘tion of man to God, not God to man. They believe that 
the most'acceptable mode of serving God, is in doing good 


? 


to man. 

Compare the tendency of these views with that of the 
former, and say which of them would naturally exert the 
greater moral power. Compare the obligations resulting 
from the adoption of the former or the latter, and say 
which of them requires of men to do the most. 

It is admitted that those who adhere to the system of 
doctrines first named are often more zealous, and devoted, 
and persevering in their efforts, than the advocates of the 
opposite system. But it cannot be those doctrines which 
have made them so. We see at once that there is an in- 
consistency between their belief and practice, and that there 
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must be other causes to produce the results we so often wit- 
ness. The belief is a mere speculation, seldom or never 
made the basis of moral action; and sufficiently disproved 
by the single consideration, that the conduct of all good men 
is, always and necessarily, in opposition to it. Whatever 
they may profess, they are compelled to act as if there 
were no truth in any part of it. 

Unitarians, likewise, are often inconsistent as it respects 
their professions and practices, but it is. in a different 
way. They act in opposition to their principles and belief, 
not when they engage in this work of moral and spiritual 
regeneration, but when they neglect it. These do not tend 
to discourage all proper religious efforts, but quite the con- 
trary. These do not place obstacles in any person’s way, 
but effectually remove them. These do not serve to para- 
lyze the powers of our moral nature, but to quicken and 
invigorate them. ‘They do not assert the utter uselessness 
of all human endeavors, but they imperatively demand the 
full exercise of all our faculties, and the constant employ- 
ment of all our spiritual energies. Are we then justified 
in continuing to do less than others? Are we not under 
the strongest obligations to do more ? 

Obligation is one thing ; its fulfilment, quite another. It 
is often urged as an objection to our principles, that those 
who hold them are, in general, disposed to do so little in 
order to extend them, ‘This is wrong. How can principles 
be made answerable for the conduct of those who disregard 
them? Let the fault be charged where it belongs, and let 
no one complain, however frequently and closely the incon- 
sistency is urged. It will do us good. But let us endeavor 
at once to remove the cause, and thus to take away the 
necessity of any such defence. Let us endeavor so to ful- 
fil the obligations which our faith imposes, “ that they who 
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are of a contrary part, may be ashamed, having no evil 
thing to say of us.” In a generous rivalry to do more and 
better than others, nothing will be lost, and much will be 
gained. 

A degree of surprise and disappointment has often been 
felt and expressed, that Unitarianism, in view of the clear- 
ness and excellence of its doctrines, and the eloquence 
with which they have been advocated, has been able to 
make no greater progress. And many causes have been 
assigned, both among its friends and opposers in explana- 
tion of the fact. A few have been merely hinted at in the 
course of these remarks. But there is one cause which has 
operated more, perhaps, than all others to produce the pres- 
ent state of things in the denomination. Unitarians have 
not been willing to do enough for the extension of their in- 
fluence and the spread of their principles. Let them do, in 
all proper ways, as much as others have done. Let them 
bring their offerings, from their abundance or their penury, 
in the same proportion. Let them labor for this object in 
the same earnest and prayerful spirit as others have la- 
bored. Let them be as ready to make sacrifices, and to 
engage heartily in every good word and work. And who 
can doubt the result ? The disappointment and wonder will 
cease. The truth which they advocate will triumph as 
never before ; and many who have been “ subject to ordi- 
nances, after the commandments and doctrines of men,” 
will rejoice ‘in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
them free.”? There will be no longer any occasion for us 
to look to others for an example in well-doing; but the 
time will have come when others’ must look to us, 

. A. D. W. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


A Soxpier. 


A sotpier in the war of 1812, now living in a neighbor- 
ing State, and a stranger to us, writes, under date of Feb- 
ruary 4, that he has received from the ‘‘ Department of the 
Interior” at Washington a Jand-warrant for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, awarded to him for personal ser- 
vices as an officer in the militia. For this warrant he 
had been offered two hundred and ten dollars, which he had 
declined, as he had other designs respecting it, which are 
explained in the following extract from his letter : — 

‘Feeling an interest in the dissemination of that form of 
Christianity which I believe comes nearest to the ‘ faith once 
delivered to the saints,’ and having been for some time past 
thinking that I should like to do something that might be con- 
sidered my portion towards the propagation of true and good 
doctrine, and meditating how and where I could do it for the best, 
T have, after considerable thought upon the subject, come to the 
conclusion of offering you the above-named warrant for the 
benefit of the Unitarian Church in Lawrence, Kanzas, under the 
ministry of Rev. Mr. Nute.”’ 

It became our agreeable duty to return the thanks of the 
Association to one who has it in his heart to be a good 
soldier of the cross, as well as a defender of his country. 
Few donations have given us more pleasure than this. It 
encourages the hope that there may be many others, un- 
known to us, “meditating how and where they can do 
something which may be considered their portion towards 
the propagation of true and good doctrine.” How might that 
doctrine be diffused through the world, if all would do their 
portion with like thoughtful generosity! The land-warrant 
has since been received, and its avails will be sacredly ap- 
propriated to the object named. 
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CHAIRMAN OF A CoMMITTEE. 


Recently the Association received a munificent donation 
from one of our parishes, accompanied by a note from the 
Chairman of the Committeé of the parish, which greatly 
added to the value of the gift, by its kind words of good 
cheer. We extract a single sentence, which bears witness 
to a reviving interest in the plans we are now pursuing, and 
to a willingness to assist those plans every year :— 


‘*T have the pleasure to enclose to you my check for 5 
I feel most happy in being able to state, that I perceive in our So- 
ciety a strong and growing interest in the noble Christian objects 
at present pursued by your Association, a hearty approval of the 
mode in which they are carried on, both as to spirit and ability, 
and an increasing sense of obligation to befriend and support 
them. In the confident hope that this contribution will not only 
be maintained but increased in the future, and with my sincere 
prayers for the blessing of God to rest upon your labors, I am,’’ 
&e. 


_ 


- A Lavy. 


A lady in one of the Western States, a stranger to us, 
thus writes : — 


‘« By the pages of the Quarterly Journal I have learned of the 
plans which your Association are now following up, and they 
seem to me so wisely adapted to meet the wants of our times, and 
to promote the Gospel in the spirit of the Gospel, that I cannot 
refrain from sending you the enclosed [several dollars] from my 


‘straitened means. Would that the sum was fifty times as much ! 


Deprived here of the religious privileges which were dear to me 
in my New England home, I yet learn from your Journal what 
books I can send for and where I can send for them; and every 
number of your useful periodical has here quite a circle of 


readers.”’ 
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Society 1n Troy, N. Y. 


In this same connection we cannot withhold a letter re- 
ceived several weeks since from Troy, New York. Under the 
ministry of our cherished brother, Rev. Edgar Bucking- 
ham, the Society in that place is in a highly prosperous 
condition. It forgets not that element of growth and life 
which is found in a hearty sympathy with the wants of 
others. Accordingly it has pledged itself to give four hun- 
dred dollars for the Book-Fund, and sends with its gift 
the encouraging words found in the following resolutions, 
which, though written and adopted with no view to publica- 
tion, we have obtained leave to present to our readers. 
They are as follows :— 


‘At a meeting of the members of th: Unitarian Society in 
Troy, N. Y., held on Sunday evening, J); aary 21, 1856, G. M. 
Selden, Esq., was called to the chair, Mr. William Cross 
was appointed Secretary. 

The following resolutions were presented for co sideration, and 
passed : — 

‘* Whereas, the principles of Unitarianism are, in our view, the 
fundamental principles of a pure Christianity, and the diffusion of 
them is necessary for the deliverance of the word from supersti- 
tion, uncharitableness, and other mental and moral errors, — 

** Resolved, That we are happy to co-operate in any wisely 
devised means for the propagation of Unitarian Christianity. 

** Resolved, That we embrace, with pleasure, an opportunity to 
express our approbation of the general activity and fidelity that 
have characterized the operations ‘of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation through the current year. 

“ Resolved, That we rejoice, especially, that its directors have 
listened to the demands of the Indians in the Western part of our 
own country, and of the inhabitants of the Indies, in the Eastern 
World; and that an opening seems to have been found in both, 
for the entrance of a Christianity divested of strange doctrines, 
and partaking of the simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
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“* Resolved, That we rejoice in the attempt of the American 
Unitarian Association to diffuse a Unitarian literature through 
the various parts of the country,and are happy to = contribu- 
tors to the fund raised for that purpose. 

‘* Resolved, That we receive, with peculiar satisfaction, the 
various accounts of the attempts of the Association to send a mis- 
sionary to the new Territory of Kanzas, to establish a church 
and build a church edifice there, and that we applaud most 
heartily the wisdom and the enterpr'se that characterize the un- 
dertaking. 

* After the passage of the above resol: tions, it was voted 
that they be signed by the Chairman and Secretary of the 
meeting, and transmitted to the General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

“G. M. Senpen,’ Chairman. 
Wm. R. Cross, Secretary. 
** Troy, Jan ry 22, 1856.” 


Rev. Mr. Tacart. 


Rev. Edward Tagart of London, Honorary Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, under 
date of London, Dec. 11, 1855, sends us an interesting let- 
ter. From the following extract it will be seen that the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association will co-operate 
with us in sustaining a second missionary in Iudia : — 

‘¢T have very great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter of October last, informing us of the mission of the 
Rev. C. H. A. Dall, to Calcutta; that the American Unitarian 
Association has embarked in other ways in missionary enterprise ; 


‘and inviting co-operation on our part in the good work. I should 


have replied to your letter before this, but that I had occasion to 
leave England for Germany on some private business, immediately 
after it came to hand. In my absence, it was laid before the 
Committee, with a strong recommendation on my part that the 
contents should have their earnest attention. A resolution was 
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passed to the following effect, which I have great pleasure in 
communicating : — . 

‘‘ That, in addition to the sum of £30, which has for some 
years been annually contributed by this Committee towards the 
expenses of the Mission in India, besides sundry special grants at 
various times, this Committee pledges itself to £50 a year for two 
years, in support of the pleas contained in Dr. Miles’s letter now 
read; such sum to be paid out of the capital stock of the Calcutta 
Fund. 

‘*The resolution implies a cordial desire to co-operate with 
your Association in any plans which hold out a fair prospect of 
advaneing the good cause for which we are united ; and from ex- 
perience of the growth and prosperity of several new Unitarian 
churches in the colonies of Australia, as well as from what we 
have learnt of the condition of religious opinion in the East Indies, 
l incline to augur a very favorable result from the visit of intelli- 
gent and zealous ministers to Calcutta. 

*¢ Having long felt the importance of the visit of an intelligent, 
minister, to ascertain the real condition of the humble churches 
and schools under the care of Mr. Roberts, of Madras, and his 
assistants, we hail with peculiar pleasure these energetic move- 
ments on the part of your American Association.”’ 


Anotuer Lonpon MiInistErR. 


Another Unitarian minister of London has sent us a 


hopeful and cheering letter, from which we take the fol- 
lowing : — 


**'You will be glad to hear that there are many satisfactory 
indications which show that the Church of England is wakening 
from its long slumbers, and is disposed to adopt, as far as it can 
venture at present, more liberal and comprehensive principles. A 
work on the Epistles of Paul has lately been published by one 
of the most eminent scholars of the University of Oxford, the 
Rev. B. Jowett, Regius Professor of Greek, which advocates 
doctrine {in reference to the Atonement, Human Nature, and 
the Imputation of Adam’s Sin, altogether identical with those 
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we hold. The work has occasioned much excitement among the 
Orthodox, and will probably give rise to another Hampden Con- 
troversy. 

“Our own body in this country is, I trust, becoming more pro- 
foundly conscious of its great duties and responsibilities. We have 
to contend with the same errors and extravagances which disturb 
you in America, but we are, I rejoice to believe, becoming imbued 
with a more earnest religious spirit, and a more ardent desire to 


do the great Christian work that devolves upon us with zeal and 
fidelity.” 


Rev. Mr.- Datt. 


From our earnest and devoted missionary in Calcutta, 
Rey. Mr. Dall, we continue to receive indications of the 
success which from the first has marked the work we have 
there undertaken. Every letter informs us of some new 
step onward, till at length the variety and importance of 
our missionary’s labors, in distributing books, superintend- 
ing schools, conducting public services, holding private in- 
terviews, publishing series of tracts, winning to himself 
many and influential friends, cannot fail to receive the at- 
tention of our readers. 

Under date of Calcutta, October 8, 1855, Mr. Dall 
writes : — 

“¢ My pear Frrenp :—I do not know of a sadder illustration of 
the dire effects of Protestant Christian idolatry,—the idolatry of 
creed, — than is seen in the result of Dr. Marshman’s attacks up- 
on Rammohun Roy in 1822-25. Rammohun Roy spared no 
pains to acquaint himself with Christianity, though no Christian 
‘instruction had been given him in his youth. He mastered the 
Greek language solely for the purpose of reading the New Testa- 
ment as it was written. Only after years of study did he come 
out and face the fierce opposition of his countrymen, and (see 
page 362 of our New England work on Rammohun Roy) dare to 
call Christ his ‘ Saviour and King.’ It is said that his life was 
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thus imperilled. Without saying one word against the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, —and knowing his countrymen as no mis- 
sionary could know them,—he thought best to offer them, first, 
the practical side of Christianity. He never openly denied the 
miracles, nor even the plenary inspiration of the Old Testament, 
but wisely and justly held his mind in suspense, wherever, he was 
without the means of coming to a rational decision. You will 
readily recall what is said by the English reviewer of Rammo- 
hun Roy’s ‘Final Appeal in Defence of the Precepts of Jesus’ 
(I think it is Dr. Carpenter). He says, in the Monthly Repository 
(Vol. XVIII. pp. 473, &c.), ‘ that appeal demonstrates the great 
Hindoo reformer’s entire devotion of heart and soul and mind 
and strength ¢o the cause of pure Christianity.’ You know how 
often and how well this great man, charged with being a deist, 
speaks in behalf of ‘ the pure religion of Jesus,’ and how he 
sacrificed time and thought and money without stint to recom- 
mend that pure religion to the degraded millions of his country- 
men. Their sacred books were all in Sanscrit, a dead tongue, 
utterly unintelligible except to a few Bramins. Rammohun 
Roy printed a portion of the Four Gospels, including the dis-- 
courses and parables of our Saviour (precisely as Protestant Chris- 
tians receive them), and set these before the people, not only in 
English, but in Sanscrit for the learned, and in Bengalee for the 
unlearned. In return for this noble, Christian labor of love 
(he printed it all at his own cost, and latterly at his own press) 
what treatment did he receive at the hands of Christians? Sym- 
pathy? seconding? encouragement? No, not a word of it. He 
was called—as your present missionary has been called by 
the Christians of Caleutta—a heathen, a deist, a Mohammedan, 
an enemy of Christ, —all this, and more, because he refused to 
accept three persons as God, and could not find in the Gospel 
that God found satisfaction in the bloody cross of his equal. 

“* What was the end of this Christian treatment of Rammohun 
Roy? A man of his purity and power could not but leave his 
mark behind him. The result was, that Rammohun Roy’s follow- 
ers hated the very name of Christian. They laid aside, if they did 
not throw to the winds, the sermon on the mount, and the dis- 
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courses, parables, life and commandments of Jesus. They could 
not go back to polytheism and its idols. So they took the purest 
deism that they could find scattered among the complicated and 
contradictory philosophies of ancient Hindooism. Already I hear 
of a dozen towns and cities of India where these deistic assemblies 
are held. Three of them, self-moved, have besought me to tell 
them of Unitarian Christianity, that they may see whether or no 
they believe it. One society of young men has been formed lately 
among the students of the Art School; a benevolent institution, 
given, several weeks ago, through Mr. Pratt’s influence, to my 
supervision as a director and secretary. They also, of their own 
accord, ask for lectures on Christianity as believed in by Unitari- 
ans ; and my first hour’s address to them, on Saturday last, was 
a satisfactory one. Never had man a more attentive audience. 
Of course I am eagerly possessing myself of all that Rammohun 
Roy published on the subject of Christianity. Thus far I find 
it pure and unadulterated Gospel truth. The call of God to us 
now is as clear as if heard from the open sky: ‘ Put the Gospel 
into the hands of these earnest worshippers of one God!’ ‘ Give 
~ them the ministry of Christ, — the things that Jesus said and did, 
—in place of their Brama Dharma, or Manual of Vaidantic wor- 
ship!’ Even now they themselves ask it. They plead for it. 

‘¢ Tell me if some church in Boston would not reprint, for the 
sake of these deistic heathen churches, Rammohun Roy’s ‘ Final 
Appeal in Behalf of the Precepts of Jesus’ ;—his noble Christian 
work? I think you have it at command. Please look it over, and 
see whether, in whole or in part, it be not a sufficiently able de- 
fence of Unitarian Christianity to merit reprinting, even out of the 
Book-Fund ; so as to be sent out over the West, as well as into 
this Eastern world. * 

“© A long, hot, tropical summer is just closing on us here. 

The fever has visited me but once, and then only for a few days. 
In the midst of a crowd of new and delightful duties, I have not 
gone -as deeply as I desire into the varied works of Rammohun 
Roy. You will hear more from me, I trust, on this subject. 
Meanwhile rejoice with me in the opportunity of dispensing Chris- 
tianity to five different he small congregations (numbering 
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from 20 to 40, and once in a while from 200 to 300). Three of 
these are in Calcutta and two in the suburbs, at Kidderpore and 
Bhowaneepore. Iam thus engaged, irregularly, on the evenings 
of Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, in addition to 
the regular Sunday gatherings at my spacious and well-appoint- 
ed Mission Room, not to mention that the Sunday afternoons are 
always devoted to a Bible class, with ‘ Fox’s Ministry of Chris- 
tianity?as a manual. This class consists of six young men who, 
on first coming together, told me that their heathen names were 
Heralal, Teencoury, Samachurn, Romanauth, Horonauth, and 
Prosootum. Several of them are studying for professional life. 
Tell me what it would cost to print 500 copies of Rammohun 
Roy’s Final Appeal, and let me then inguire what portion of 
the expense would be borne by the natives themselves; or, if you 
should print a certain number in English, whether they would 
print an equal number in Bengalee. I find, among intelligent na- 
tives here, a greater demand for practical than for controversial 
works, though there is an increasing demand for both sorts. Vol- 
umes of practical sermons are often inquired for; but I have 
none except a few copies of Bartol, my ten sets of Channing» 
being all gone. I paid only six rupees duty on all the books I 
brought; and if some one coming out would include among his 
baggage another supply of books, fitted to minds that hate con- 
troversy, and to such as are utterly careless and infidel to all re- 
ligion, I could dispose of them to the advantage of the Association. 
Be sure and send me, dear sir, by the first opportunity, a dozen 
copies of Henry Ware’s ‘ Life of the Saviour,’ half a dozen ‘ Green- 
wood’s Lives of the Apostles,’ and a dozen copies of that admira- 
ble new devotional work, the ‘ Altar at Home’ ; also two sets of 
Dewey’s works, ‘ 

“Please give my earnest sympathies and prayers for their suc- 
cess to Brothers Tanner of the Chippewa Mission and Nute of 
the Kanzas Mission ; also my grateful remembrances to Rey. C. 
T. Brooks and the Committee of the India Mission. I send by 
this mail two or three of the leading newspapers, in which you 
will see exhibited towards our mission to-day the same unhappy 
spirit with which they met Rammohun Roy thirty years ago. 
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The editors thus far are a// on our side. The Hurkaree of to-day 
contains an article from our noble helper, Mr. Pratt, signed ‘An 
English Presbyterian.’ In fine, the mission goes bravely on under 
the smile of God ; and shall go on to ultimate success, if we be 
not faithless, but believing.”’ 


From a letter dated Calcutta, November 8, 1855, we 
take the following : — 


“Dear Sir anp Brotuer : — Since I wrote you last, 1 have gain- 
ed access to a few of the more intelligent Mahometans of Calcutta, 
and attended one ‘ General Meeting of the Mahometan Associa- 
tion.” I was told some time since, by men who ought to know, 
that the Mahometans of Calcutta were behind those of Madras 
in character and enterprise; were in fact deeply sunk in moral 
and religious carelessness ; and my own first impressions tend, I 
am sorry to say, to confirm such a statement. They are extreme- 
ly inactive, bigoted, and dead. They refuse to study the English 
language, so that the Hindoos, who learn it eagerly, are leaving 
them far behind. The Madrissa College of this city is theirs ; 

»but I am told that they have not yet begun to teach the Coperni- 
can system of astronomy, but keep the earth in the centre, after 
the good old times! The government largely support the Ma- 
drissa, knowing all the while that ignorance is doled out there for 
knowledge. Even their professors of language talk Arabic, but 
not English. On entering their hall of meeting, the Sunday be- 
fore last, I found it a large private parlor. I was glad to hear from 
two or three very courteous people present that there would be - 
time for conversation, as I had arrived an hour before the meeting 
would begin. I said to the gentleman who welcomed me in, that 
I was an American Unitarian Christian, and had come, by permis- 
sion, to hear, and not to speak. My note of introduction had di- 
rected me to Moulavi Abdoos Samad, who was presumed to be as 
wide awake and progressive as any man among them. Having 
heard of their deep prejudices, I broached no religious subject; 
but said that I had heard there was a temperance society among 
the Calcutta Mahometans, and as the Koran prohibited the use 
even of wine, I hoped I stood wholly on common ground while 
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asking to be informed concerning it. The reply was, ‘The meet- 
ing here is one strictly political, and only to secure political rights, 
and you will please not open any religious subject here.’ I re- 
plied that I was inquiring, not for religion, but for good morals, 
and called attention to the fact that we stood nearly alone in the 
hall. Still, if my friend desired it, I would be silent even about 
progress in morals. At the same time I hoped that the Mahome- 
tan community was moving onward, as all the world was astir in 
these days. ‘ We have nothing whatever to do with Christ,’ here 
interposed a young-looking man with a flashing black eye. ‘lam 
sorry that you have not,’ said I, ‘ but I was not speaking of him.’ 
‘ You will not be interested in our meeting, as it is strictly politi- 
eal,’ said Abdoos Samad, from beneath a magnificent gold-colored 
sill turban. ‘ As this is our Christian Sunday,’ I continued, ‘ and 
the day we consecrate to religion, I should not wish to attend a 
meeting that excluded both morals and religion.” Again and again 
he begged me not to mention the word morals in that hall, as it 
might be overheard, and possibly lead to discussion, and so spoil 
the meeting. Again I urged that ‘there were none but ourselves 
within hearing, and J was speaking in a whisper.’ It was of no 
avail. He wasimpatient to have meaway. About taking leave, I 
turned and said, that, entire stranger as I was to the Mahometans 
of Caleutta, 1 must ask the favor of their giving me, with their 
Salaam, the name of some man of their number upon whom I 
could call for information. But no; they could not give me the 
name of any one who cared for any reform. ‘ Perhaps I will call 
on you at your room, some day,’ rejoined Abdoos Samad, and so, 
giving him my address, we parted. Subsequently I was told that 
the anxiety of my courteous friend, the Moulavi, might have been 
for my personal safety (!) as Ais guest, — in the event of any zeal- 
ous brother’s coming in and hearing’ that I was a Christian. 
Even in Madras some Mahometans, not long since, entered a mis- 
sionary’s preaching-room, and attempted to stone him for disput- 
ing the claims of their Prophet. 

“JT am hoping to hear, ere long, from Dr. Edward Balfour of 
Madras, an English gentleman, settled there, who has published 
some books of his own, and founded an (Arabic and Persian) Ma- 
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hometan Library, and, as I am told, ‘ knows all about’ the Ma- 
hometans of South India. 

‘Tam sorry to find that the connection between Madras and Cal- 
cutta, except by the (very expensive) Overland Mail Steamers, is 
very infrequent. 

_ ‘Let me say further, that an apparently well-sustained periodi- 
eal of this city, called the ‘ Oriental Baptist,’ has filled one or two of 
its correspondence columns with a bigoted attack upon ‘ The Uni- 
tarian Mission.” He says, however, that ‘ the effort, whatever may 
be its direct fruits, will communicate fresh earnestness to their 
movements as a denomination.’ The names of Rev. C. T. Brooks 
and of the Rev. A. A. Livermore are used as establishing, first, 
that the mission here will assume a position of open protest 
against all other missions; and secondly, that Christianity is by 
no means necessary to the salvation of the heathen ; two positions 
which are so far false as to call for some reply from me. 

IT close with a few facts that indicate our progress, in part. 

* Besides our Liturgy, printed here in August last, our ‘ Uni- 
tarian Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in India’ have 
printed a sermon, setting forth Christianity as God’s Righteous- 
ness. Another discourse, that speaks of the Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, and endeavors to show how Christianity affects industrial, 
commercial, and common life, is just going to press; and another 
of our ‘ doctrinal series’ of tracts is out, entitled ‘ Christianity in 
the Words of Christ,’ I am very glad to inform you of the in- 
creasing demand we have for works of purely practical Chris- 
tianity. Had I forty copies of the ‘ Altar at Home’ I could soon 
dispose of them. Those little Hymn-Books prepared for Sunday 
Schools by Rev. J. F. W. Ware—of which I happily brought 
with me “twenty copies — would all have been sold to individuals 
ere this, to be used as books of devotion at their homes, — I mean 
*heathen ’ homes, so-called. Our little (growing) church has no 
other hymn-books at present, and of course we do not spare them, 
except for occasional reading. 

s¢ Please send me, as promptly as possible, twenty-five copies of 
the Altar at Home. Also send for our faithful helper, Mr. Pratt, 
if you ean find them at hand, a set of Miss Elizabeth Peabody’s 
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Primers, &c., a course of books fitted to teach children to read by 
the eye, and not at first by the letters. As an educator, Mr. Pratt 
is anxious to possess them. My first supply of Channing's works 
is exhausted (ten sets, you remember) ; neither has Rev. William 
Roberts of Madras anything of Channing’s but ‘a few tracts.’ 
Please send more sets of Channing’s works, unless they are al- 
ready on the way; say a dozen more. ‘Gospel Narratives’ is 
much read and wanted. Also several complete sets of Liver- 
more’s Commentaries, and one or two at least of ‘ Norton’s Genu- 
ineness.’ ‘ Clarke on Prayer’ is called for, and I have none left. 
The proceedings of the ‘ Protestant Missionary Conference’ will 
not be published as a whole till December next. ‘Then you shall 
have them. 

‘©T am happy to assure you that I never was in better health, 
or had higher hopes of the speedy spread of the Christianity of 
Christ. God be with you and with us. Not our will, but his, 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven ; and his, not ours, be 
the glory for ever, through our dear Lord and Christ.’ 


We give a portion of another letter from Mr. Dall, which 
is dated Calcutta, November 22, 1855 : — 


‘“‘T have just received my first word from you, and I need not 
say I thank you for its earnest God-speed, its cheering news from 
the churches, and its hopeful report of the more than common 
prosperity of our cause. I thank God for your good word. I in- 
fer from it that you had not, as yet, received the letter of the 
President of our Unitarian Association, Hodgson Pratt, Esq. 
With the coming of that letter, our friends will begin to see what 
they can do in India; and how earnestly both God and man appeal 
to them, to come over to India’s help, —and come now. By the 
same mail that brings you this you will hear, in a very practical 
way, of our affairs from our excellent treasurer, the acting Ameri- 
can Consul here. He will tell yon, I presume, whether he, after 
many years’ residence in India, believes a Unitarian Mission in 
Bengal is likely to be worth its cost. Two highly intelligent 
native gentlemen, who are taking an active part in the’ dissemina- 
tion of Unitarian Christianity, lately asked your address of me, and 
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said they should write you immediately. One is the leader of 
the Bramas (‘ Vedantists’) of Kidderpore; who is also a reader 
of Channing. He purchased the last of my ten sets of Channing’s 
works. He is an attendant on our Sunday services; and to his 
(small) congregation I preach every Thursday night, at Kidder- 
pore, three miles away. I have received a written request so to 
do, — to which ten or twelve names were signed. 

‘* The other, an older man, is very constant at our little church, 
and earnest in the dissemination of Unitarian books. He is Li- 
brarian of a fine institution here, ‘The Public Library.’ He 
gives Unitarian books (especially such juvenile ones you sent by 
me) to his wife and children, and will doubtless be soon ordering 
of the American Unitarian Association books of a practical and 
spiritural character. The name of the first man of the two is Rak- 


. hal Dass Haldar, and of the second, Peary Chaund Mittra. My 


intercourse with both of them is a joy to me, notwithstanding the 
fact that neither seems quite ready, as yet, to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus. One dark-skinned man, who is a Christian, is 
with us. He was baptized into the Church of England a few 
years ago, but had become sadly sceptical, and ‘ given up family 
prayer at times,—in the struggle of his mind against asking 
things of Jesus as of God.’ His name is Chundy Churn Singh. 
He seems very earnestly with us. He has been, for some years, 
employed as a (Trinitarian) catechist and schoolmaster. He ex- 
pects to suffer for his defection from the Trinity. Yet ‘ never 
again as he did in passing from Hindooism to Christianity.’ This 
earnest, and apparently true-hearted man, is at present engaged 
in translating con amore into his native Bengalee, Dr. Channing’s 
Baltimore Sermon, which he thinks particularly happy in its 
adaptation to the immediate wants of inquiring Hindoos. He .is 
also translating into Bengalee the first of our series of doctrinal 
tracts (now three weeks out of press), entitled ‘ Christianity in 
the Words of Christ.’ : 

‘« Everything moves at a snail’s pace in this hot country ; and, 
though the translation of Channing into good Bengalee is begun, 
I dare not prophesy as to when it will be completed, All I can 
report at present is ‘the first step.’ I may also mention that 
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a native gentleman, who is actuary of the Government Savings 
Bank, is serving our cause, —by printing on single sheets, and 
distributing-to Hindoos (thousands of whom read English well) 
hymns, markedly Christian in their language and spirit. Some of 
them are of his own composition, and do him much credit, and 
some are obtained from me. Though nota baptized disciple of 
Christ, he does not hesitate to print his name in full upon his 
versified professions of absolute faith in Jesus, as the world’s 
only Saviour under God. 

‘* The attendance at our mission-room, on Sundays, slowly but 
steadily increases. ‘The subscription to our current expenses 
(such as for printing tracts and sermons, rent of our mission-hall, 
&c.) has been increased by the addition of nine or ten names, 
nearly all Hindoos, during the past three weeks. Iam called to 
christen four children of an English family that is warmly with 
us; my first service of that kind in India. Mr. Pratt’s third let- 
ter in the ‘London (Unitarian) Christian Inquirer’ has just 
reached Calcutta. I hope it has also reached Boston. You are 
aware that the committee here made me a present of a horse 
and cab, — without which I could accomplish very little. They 
also appropriated $30 a month to my current expenses, — among 
which the principal is the keeping of my horse, cab, and driver. 
T have to pay at this (Central) Hotel $55 a month, for board bill 
alone ; and at the best private boarding-places the charge is $75 a 
month. ~I am in the highest story, in pure air, and am accessible 
all day long to native visitors, and others who are often coming 
to talk with me. Health also depends on having air enough, and 
is a primary consideration. We want all the money that can be 
gathered here for the regular issue of our tracts.’’ 


E. B, Wuirman. 3 


Many of our readers became acquainted with Mr. E. B. 
Whitman, the gentlemanly and efficient agent for collecting 
money for the Kanzas church. Sometime in November 
last he left Boston for Kanzas, with power from the Associ- 
ation to act as its agent in superintending the erection of 
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the church. The first letter received from him after his 
arrival in the Territory gives an account of his journey, 
and of the condition of things on his arrival in Lawrence. 
Under date of December 24, 1855, he writes :— 


** You have learned from my last letter that I had decided upon 
an overland journey through Missouri. The usual time is four 
days, but eight had passed ere I saw the borders of the Territory. 
Such travelling must be seen to be appreciated. Thrice over- 
turned, twice broken down, one horse killed, and drivers pitched 
from their seats, and the passengers perfurming half of the jour- 
ney on foot. Ere my arrival here, the siege had been raised and 
the farce ended. Mr. Nute can give you the particulars better 
than I can, as he was not only an eyewitness, but an actor in the 
scene, having mounted his horse and actually served in the cay- 
alry. We have not, I think, been misinformed as to his popu- 
larity here and fitness for the post. He is now shut out from 
preaching for want of a place, the only suitable accommodation 
is occupied three times each Sunday by the Orthodox, Metho- 
dist, and Baptist. I find the excavation made for the church, but 
in a position and in manner for a basement, as Mr. Nute says he 
was directed to do. Ifthe church is erected without one on this 
excavation it will be ruined in appearence, and if a basement be 
built, it will cost at least $1,000 extra; and if the site is changed, 
the work thus far done will be lost; and besides, there may 
be some difficulty in securing another site so eligible. Much of 
the stone is already on the spot, but the severity of the weather 
will render it inexpedient to commence with the mason-work at 
present. 

<‘ The difficulty of getting umber is such that it is thought the 
building will be as soon completed by deferring the mason-work 
for a few months, and devoting my whole time, after the several 
contracts for work are made, to getting the lumber together. No 
contractor will undertake to furnish lumber and do the work. 
We must furnish our own stuff and let out the work, so far as the 
carpenters are concerned. I shall divide the contract, giving to 
one man the framing and completion of the roof, and perhaps the 
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floors; to another the pews and pulpit, to be made during the 
winter, or as soon as the lumber is fit to work; and to a third, the 
doors and windows, and perhaps it may be still further subdivided. 
The several contractors will furnish me with a schedule of what 
materials. they may require, and then I shall devote my time to 
collecting them. One of the mills here has been blown up, so that 
we have now but two. There is one three miles east, and one four 
miles west, and another eight; from these five, by following them 
- up closely, it is thought I may collect all the materials required, 
so that the finish may be ready as soon as the mason-work is 
completed. Mr. Nute has a yoke of oxen, and I shall probably 
get the use of a pair of mules for the keeping ; if so, we shall be 
able to collect our materials at a cheap rate, so far as the hauling 
is concerned. It is a disappointment to me not to be able to push 
the work along more rapidly, but I see the impossibility of doing any 
differently. Had I been on the ground a month earlier, it would 
have made but little difference. In a new country it will take 
time to accomplish anything; besides, the work must have been 
suspended during the siege. If the work is all ready to go to- 
gether at once when the early spring opens, it will not occupy 
more than three months to complete the whole. Should I be 
unable to stay so long, I hope to get it in such a state of forward- 
ness that Mr. Nute will not find it too laborious to see it through 
himself. We shall unquestionably be the first on the ground, and 
the Society will commence under most favorable auspices. The 
prospect of a bell and clock is most cheering to the people here, 
and the gift will be duly appreciated. I am very much pleased 
with the appearance of things. I should hardly have recognized 
the place, so great the change. The sod cabins and shanties 
have given place to solid and substantial stone buildings, and 
Massachusetts street has already quite a city aspect. 

“The rumors of wars and fightings need not alarm you. 
There is a Being who can cause the wrath of man to praise him, 
and he seems in this respect to have taken Kanzas under his 
especial care. Every move made by the adversaries of freedom 
seems thus far not only to have been frustrated, but to have 
worked in favor of freedom. All thanks and honor to the noble 
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band of men who for two weeks slept on their arms, awaiting the 
attack of their foe, but refrained under the greatest provocation 

. from becoming the actual aggressors in a fight. Had it begun, it 
would have been most bloody. Women and all were actuated 
with the same spirit. One old man came sixty miles at the head 
of a company of eighty men, — among them his four sons, — the 
father and sons armed from their own arsenal to the extent of 
being able to fire between them, in the family, ninety shots 
without reloading, and they would have done it. Women rode 
in the night across the country and through the enemies’ lines to 
procure powder. The cannon itself was brought here with such 
cunning, that even Missourians helped it along over the bad 
places. Once the box was opened by the guards, but when they 
saw the wheels, they replied that they did not want anything of an 
old wagon, and let it pass. I hope to hear from you soon, and 
that the call for a clock has met a response from some noble- 
hearted man. From the tower it will be seen for miles around. 
If no one responds, I hope the matter will not be allowed to slum- 
ber until zeal grows cold.” 


Rev. Mr. Note. 


In consequence of the extreme severity of the winter in 
Kanzas, the inadequate provision made for such an unpre- 
cedented degree of cold, and the interruption of his plans 
by the unsettled and alarming condition of Lawrence, Rey. 
Mr. Nute, our brave and faithful brother, has had a hard 
experience during the last four. months. - Many hearts here 
have felt for him, and many prayers have been offered for 
his preservation and health. Through all these trials he 
has kept up his courage, and frozen fingers have not pre- 
vented him from sending regularly his letters, in not one 
of which has there been a word of complaint, or regret 
that he has been called to such labors in the service of his 
Master. Mr. Nute has sent us eight letters during the 
quarter. We are glad to select a few sentences from them, 
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‘which we are sure will interest our readers. Writing from 
Lawrence, November 19, 1855, he says : — 


‘‘ Winter is come upon us in good earnest. A cold rain that 
froze as it fell, encasing every twig and spear of grass in a crys- 
tal sheath; ending with a fall of snow some inch or two in depth, 
fitted up the old brown earth and the leafless trees for a gorgeous 
morning spectacle when the sun arose in all his glory and looked 
over us through an atmosphere so pure as to seem the very sym- 
bol of the Divine perfection and expression of the Father’s love. 
What a change from the gloomy aspect of yesterday! Our cabin 
was the perfect picture of discomfort. The rain driving in 
through the cracks, around the windows, and down the stove-pipe, 
in streams, our wood, too green to burn well at the best, soaking 
wet, our slender walls shaking in the wind as though in sympa- 
thy with their inmates shivering in the cold. We drew comfort 
from the thought of how much more favorable these rains would 
be for the tillers of the soil and for the thirsty cattle than the 
parched-up condition of the earth a year ago, when for more than 
eight months the heavens were as brass and nearly every spring 
failed. The rain continued for the greater part of two days and 
nights, the third time within as many weeks, so we are delivered 
from all fear of a drought for this winter. 

‘©The rough weather has interfered with my appointments of 
late. A week ago yesterday I had a small congregation on the 
other side of the Wakareusa, and have an appointment at the 
same place for next Sunday, when I am encouraged to expect a 
much larger gathering. In the village I have not yet been able 
to find a room that can be had for our meetings. 

“‘ Owing to a considerable number of new-comers, every kind of 
a tenement is now taken up, and most are much crowded. We 
know of no such luxury as ‘a spare room’ in this country. It 
would be difficult to find a room without a bed in it, and most 
have two, and many yet more. This, with a cooking-stove and 
all the other household stuff, leaves but little room for entertaining 
company. 

“You may readily conceive with what eager expectancy we 
await the arrival of our excellent brother Whitman, who has been 
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rendering such efficient help in our behalf and in behalf of our 
common faith at the East. I suppose he is now on the way out. 
I hope the weather will yet be mild enough to allow the build- 
ers to make some progress on the walls of our church. But the 
true Church, the spouse of Christ, is not to be built of stone and 
mortar, but of living souls consecrated to him and to the Father, 
and sanctified by the spirit from the taint of sin. I long to be more 
widely and efficiently engaged in the building up of this temple. 
But I will try to Wait in patience and faith, believing that the 
Spirit works ever and in ways hidden from our short-sighted view 
like the wind which is now sweeping over these wide prairies, 
bringing to mind the cheering declaration of Jesus, ‘ So is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.’ Just now I feel more than ever 
before in my ministerial work the need of all the quickening 
words of our Lord and, the assurances of the Father’s presence 
and help. I feel that I have a peculiar claim to the title ‘ Min- 
ister at Large.’ Here, in about the geographical centre of the 
North American continent, with a field reaching from the Mis- 
souri to the Rocky Mountains, my nearest clerical brother of the 
same household of faith five hundred miles on one side and more 
than fifteen hundred on the other, if I am not at darge-I would 
like to know who is. 

* But to come down to particular points where I must concen- 
trate my efforts to labor to any effect, —I have taken some steps 
for the formation of a Sunday School. A small band meet at our 
cabin, and we hope soon to make an encouraging report. It is the 
day of small things; but if we can labor on in the right spirit, we 
have good ground to hope for great results. ‘ Fear not, little flock, 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ ”’ 


Under date of December 2, 1855, Mr. Nute writes : — 


-«* Our community is thrown into a great ferment and consterna- 
tion by the prospect of immediate civil war. Several hundred 
Missourians, armed with rifles and a piece of artillery, are now 
encamped a few miles below Lawrence, for the avowed purpose 
of destroying the town as soon as their numbers are large enough 
by reinforcements now on the road. Our men are under arms, 
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and have been for the last three days and nights, giving our vil- 
lage quite a warlike appearance. To-day men have come in to 
our aid from Topeka and other places, and a bloody conflict is 
hourly expected. All work is of course suspended. 

‘‘Since writing the above, one of the company has come in from 
Topeka to take quarters with us. Several of the most influential 
men of Westport have come up to the camp of our enemies to 
counsel peaceable measures, they say, but we distrust them. 
Governor Shannon has issued a proclamation, requesting the ruf- 
fians to return and leave the actual residents of the territoryyto 
settle their own difficulties. 

*¢ Morning of the 3d. 

‘¢T have just been summoned to be in the village with my re- 
peating rifle. I shall go and use my utmost efforts to prevent 
bloodshed. But if it comes to a fight, in which we shall be forced 
to defend our homes and lives against the assault’of these border 
savages (and by the way the Indians are being enlisted on both 
sides), I shall do my best to keep them off. 

“P.S. By twilight in the village, I find between four and five 
hundred men drawn up in a line just outside the town for battalion 
drill, ready and thirsting for the fight. At least two hundred 
more stand ready to join them, if an engagement takes place, 
your missionary among the number. I do not believe the enemy 
will come. But we shall remain under arms and ready until the ~ 
camp at-Franklin is broken up.”’ 


A week later; Mr. Nute writes : — 


‘* It seems a month since I wrote you last, though it is but a 
week, lengthened out by days and nights of the most painful ex- 
citement. We have been surrounded by enemies on all sides, 
numbers variously estimated from ten to twenty-five hundred. At 
Franklin, seven miles below, at Lecompte, fifteen miles above, just 
on the other side of the Kanzas, and scouting-parties all about the 
prairie. Our citizens have been shot at, and in two instances mur- 
dered, our houses invaded, hay-ricks burnt, corn and other pro- 
visions plundered, cattle driven off, all communication cut off 
between us and the States, wagons on the way to us with pro- 
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visions stopped and plundered, and the drivers taken prisoners, 
and we in hourly expectation of an attack. Nearly every man 
has been in arms in the village. Fortifications have been thrown 
up by incessant labor night and day. The sound of the drum 
and the tramp of armed men resounded through our streets, fam- 
ilies fleeing with their household goods for safety. Day before 
yesterday the report of cannon was heard at our house from the 
direction of Lecompton. Last Thursday one of our neighbors, one 
of the most peaceable and excellent of men, from Ohio on his way 
home was set upon by a gang of twelve men on horseback and 
shot down. Several of the ruffians pursued him some distance 
after he was shot, and one was seen to push him from his horse 
and heard to shout to his companions that he was dead. A 
neighbor reached him just before he breathed his last. I was 
present when his family came in to see the corpse for the first time 
at the Free State Hotel, a wife, a sister, a brother and an aged 
mother. It was the most exciting and the most distressing scene 
that I ever witnessed. Hundreds of our men were in tears as the 
shrieks and groans of the bereaved women were heard all over the 
building now used for military barracks. Over eight hundred 
men are gathered under arms at Lawrence. As yet no act of 
violence has been perpetrated by those on our side. No blood of 
retaliation stains our hands. We stand and are ready to act 
purely in the defence of our homes and lives. I am enrolled in 
the cavalry, though I have not yet appeared in the ranks, but 
should there be an attack, J shall be there. I have had some 
hesitation about the propriety of this course; but some one has 
said, ‘ In questions of duty, the first thought is generally the right 
one.’ On that principle I find strong justification. I could feel 
no self-respect until I had offered my services. 

‘¢ These murders, and several other attempts that have been 
made within the last few days, have been the most heartless, cold- 
blooded, and cowardly in the whole annals of crime. In both in- 
stances the victims were unarmed and going peaceably about their 
own business. They have fallen martyrs for the cause of Free- 
dom, and not a drop of their blood will be wasted, but weigh more 
than ballets of lead towards gaining the victory. 
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‘¢ Day before yesterday we received the timely reinforcement 
of a twelve pound howitzer, with ammunition therefor, including 
grape and cannister, with forty bomb-shells. It was sent from 
New York (made at Chicopee). By a deed of successful daring 
and cunning it was brought through the country invested by the 
enemy, a.distance of fifty miles, from Kanzas City, by an unfre- 
quented route, boxed up as merchandise. 

“¢ Later. —Sunday morning, Dec. 9th. The Governor has 
. pledged himself to do all he can to make peace, and we are told 
that the invaders are beginning to retreat. But we know not what 
to believe. Our men are to be kept under arms for twenty-four 
hours longer at least. No religious meetings for the last three 
weeks. No work done of course. Some of the logs to be sawed 
for our church were pressed into service to build a fort, of which 
we have no less than five, and of no mean dimensions or strength. 
For a time it seemed probable that the foundation-stones for the 
church would be wet by the blood of the martyrs for liberty. 
They were piled up on the ground, and with the earth thrown out 
of the excavation, made quite a fort on the hill-side just outside of 
the line of entrenchments.”’ 


From a letter dated December 23, 1855 : — 


‘* We are at last made glad by the coming of brother Whit- 
man. He arrived last Thursday evening. The church-building 
is ata stand still, and must remain so for some two months to 
come, on account of the weather ; but the preparations for getting 
lumber, &c. will go on in the mean time. There is some cause 
of hesitation as to the plan and Jocation. The two do not come 
together well, and we all think (i. e. Mr. Whitman and Trustees) 
that one or the other should be changed. The location was chos- 
en and the excavation made with reference to a basement. The 
plan does not comprise one. A change of location would incur 
an additional expense of at least $200. The addition of a base- 
ment would cost not far from $1,000. But it would be a good 
investment, and pay at least twenty per cent, probably fifty ; there- 
fore the capital couldybe raised without much difficulty. We 
think the alteration would be no disfigurement to the appearance 
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of the building, but perhaps it will be well for you to consult the 
architect on that point. 

‘*The location is on a side hill. The slant from one corner 
diagonally to the right hand (northeast) corner of the front. The 
deepest excavation is six and a half feet. Mr. Whitman will 
probably give you all the particulars, and perhaps write to the 
architect. I have a strong preference for the spot selected, as it 
adjoins the lot on which my house is being built. In considera- 
tion of this advantage I shall contribute more than I should other- 
wise fee] myself able or justified in doing, namely, $50, the cost of 
one of the lots which we are obliged to buy of the Rev. Mr. Lum. 

** But the building can be built on this spot without a basement, 
and the front and side toward the centre of the city would be 
entirely out of ground. By excavating on the other sides a few 
feet more the windows would not be interfered with. If we 
adopt the plan with four openings on a side, two if not three of 
them will be entirely above the excavation as it is now left. I 
hope we shall have the basement. The rent could be secured to 
the Association for ever, and be a large income for the outlay, if 
the funds come from that source. 

‘*Tt will be ashame to see the building spoiled by being set 
down in the ground, when the extra cost of raising it would bring 
in from twenty to fifty per cent on the outlay, until the time when 
-a Society would be glad to advance the cost to secure the room 
for a vestry, a place for a furnace, &c. We should secure all 
this additional room without the expense of foundation or roof. 
It is with great reluctance that I propose any additional appropri- 
ation after the noble efforts that have been made for this object, 
and the generous response with which they have been met. 

“Tam writing ina room where water freezes rapidly, and a 
lively breeze flutters my paper, which must excuse my haste and 
illegibility. 

‘¢ Perhaps I will add something after another conference with 
Mr. Whitman and the trustees. 

“ Dec. 25. Since writing the above, we have been visited by 
one of the severest and coldest snow-storms that I ever expe- 
rienced. We never suffered half so much from cold in our lives. 
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Everything that could freeze froze solid, all our potatoes, apples, 
&c., hard as so many stones. Water froze within three feet of 
our stove, in spite of all the fire I could keep up. So much for 
the mild climate of Kanzas. It is at this moment as cold as ever. 
Bushels of snow sifted through our frail walls, which will account 
for the defacement of my paper. This weather is unusual for 
this part of the country. Missourians say there has been nothing 
like it for twenty years. Snow about one foot on the level. I 
have not been able to get to brother Whitman since this was be- 
gun. The mail will not probably leave this morning, its usual 
time. 

‘‘T had an appointment to preach Sunday, but it was next to 
impossible to get to the place over four miles of prairie. It would 
have been an actual risk of life to have started, and I should have 
found no congregation if I had reached the place. 

“Tt is a great disappointment to my little Sabbath School flock 
that the books could not come with brother W., but it was out of 
the question. I long to havea good chat with him about affairs at 
the East; have had no opportunity yet. Give me a letter of cleri- 
cal ‘ on dits,’ when you can. Remember (I know you will) that I 
have been cut off from all ministerial intercourse for nearly nine 
months. Brother Whitman must fill up the gap as substitute for 
an Association. My spirit is truly refreshed by his coming. We 
all appreciate his labors in our behalf, and the noble spirit in —- 
they have been rendered.”’ 


On January 21, 1856, Mr. Nute writes :— 


** We are still going through a dark place, and are at a stand 
still. Just now deliberating, ‘what step next?’ The war is 
again revived, and all is excitement. The people of Leavenworth 
made a second attempt to hold an election for officers under the 
Free State Constitution. This time they appointed it at Easton, 
some five miles out, to avoid the threatened collision. A band of 
armed men went thither, demanded the ballot-boxes, were refused, 
make an attack, were repulsed with loss of several lives on their 
side. Afterwards they took prisoners three of the Free State 
men, All but one escaped. Him they brutally murdered after 
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the manner of savages, striking him on the back and horribly 
mangling him with hatchets. He escaped, and was just able to 
reach his home, where he breathed but a few moments. The 
report was brought hither by men who had escaped, throwing us 
into great excitement. The citizens were again called to arms. 
But the story was too horrible to be believed. Messengers were 
sent to Easton to investigate. Through them we learn that the 
worst is true. 

‘These outrages cannot be submitted to much longer. A 
bloody and general fight cannot be averted. 

‘* We have reason to believe that a plan is now formed of at- 
tacking Lawrence before the river opens. It is thought by the 
enemy that we shall then be reinforced by men and arms from the 
East. Nothing but such a help can save us now, if is believed. 

‘* | have heretofore been slow to believe that anything like an 
organized attack would be made. But I am now convinced that 
military companies have been formed and preparations made on a 
large scale for the purpose. 

“Tn this state of things of course nothing can be done toward 
church building or the organization of church and society. The 
latter object we intended to have accomplished this week. But 
if this excitement continues, it will be impossible. We have a 
hall engaged, as near as any engagement can be made in Kanzas. 
But no roof or floor is prepared at present, and when they will be 
built no one can tell. .The intense cold has prevented all such 
work for the last five weeks, and the war stopped all business op- 
erations for the three weeks previous. 

‘‘ Yesterday I went eight miles across the prairie and over the 
river to fulfil an appointment. But a fierce snow-squall, with 
mercury down to zero, came on just before I reached the place, 
and that, together with the excitement about the outrages at Has- 
ton, prevented the people from assembling, and I had to walk 
back, — to ride horse back would have been at the peril of freez- 
ing to death, from which I have already hada narrow escape.”’ 


Our readers have learned from the papers of the day of 
the great hope that is cherished that peace will soon return 
to this distracted Territory. ‘The expectation of this led to 
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the regular formation of a Society in Lawrence, of which 
Mr. Nute informs us ina letter dated February 14, 1856 : — 


<¢ Tt was my hope that long vefore this I should have been able 
to report the organization of a Society in this place, and the re- 
suming of our regular Sabbath services. But one thing after 
another has occurred to postpone our plan, so that it is but just 
accomplished. For nearly three months, and until within a few 
days, everything has been kept in abeyance to the extreme cold 
weather and the expectation of another attack from the enemy on 
our border. Every room suitable fur a public meeting has been 
occupied for military barracks, and the minds of the people have 
been engrossed in the preparations for defence. For nearly eight 
weeks the cold has been severe and incessant, far beyond all that 
T ever knew for the same length of time in New England. For 
a great part of the time the thermometer has ranged from zero to 
30° below. Of course, with our insufficient shelter, there has been 
much suffering. Ido not know a single family in which some of 
the members have not frozen their feet, and many so badly as to 
be unable to walk. In my own family we have all suffered in 
this way to some extent, but have now regained the use of our 
limbs, and were never in better health and spirits. 
_ The general tone of the community here just now is hopeful. 
If it were not for these repeated outrages and threatening demon- 
strations by our Missouri neighbors, we should be a cheerful and 
contented people. Asit is, we are far from being cast down and 
paralyzed by despair. The proceedings of the meetings lately 
held in Lawrence will, I think, convince you that we are not in- 
sensible to the kindness of our Hastern friends, —that there are 
some here who appreciate and desire to profit by the privileges 
provided for us by the missionary spirit in the churches. 

““The First Unitarian Society at Lawrence, Kanzas, is now 
fully organized. At the meetings held to confer on the subject 
much interest was manifested. A large proportion of the most 
influential men in the city and vicinity have either joined in the 
Society or signified their wish to do so. Next Sunday we expect 
to resume our regular public services. The weather has moder- 
ated a little, but the snow is very deep, so that it may be some 
weeks before the people can come in from the country around to 
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attend ; but we have every reason to expect a good congregation 
from those who live in the city. 

‘“* The plan of a meeting of the citizens to hear and act on the 
report of Mr. Whitman was formed soon after his arrival, but the 
circumstances to which I have referred have occasioned the delay. 
The expressions of confidence and good-will which the people have 
given mein the vote of thanks to the Association, as well as in many 
other ways, is of course exceedingly gratifyirg. I would find wis- 
dom to turn them to some far better use than personal gratification. 

“* Ts there not ‘ a great and effectual door opened’ here through 
which by the help of God we may go on to do a good work for 
extending the kingdom of the Redeemer? These prospects 
should reconcile us to hardships far greater than any that we 
have yet been called to encounter, and entitle us to the con- 
gratulations of our friends at the East, rather than the condolence 
which we have received of late. And yet I*would not have you 
think that everything before us is to our view bright and promis- 
ing ; that we expect to meet with no difficulties ; that every word 
of our message will be received with favor, and all our appeals for 
action be met with a cheerful, earnest response. We see no 
such cloudless prospect. Far otherwise. If mine be a Christian | 
mission, in deed as well as in name, I must be prepared to contend 
with obstacles and opposition. I have never supposed that the 
ministry of the New Testament could be faithfully accomplished 
anywhere without these. The world is not yet so far Christian- 
ized but what those who lay their hands to the work wil] be re- 
minded of the declaration of their great Head and Leader; ‘ I came 
not to bring peace, but a sword’ ; and will have frequent occasion 
to recur to his affectionate counsel, ‘In patience possess ye your 
souls.’ I have no reason to believe that this is such a peculiar 
people as to make my service an exception. It must be to some 
extent a warfare against sin in which, through many reverses and 
days of darkness, we must walk by faith, and look forward to the 
resurrection of the just for our reward. It is my desire that the 
many friends of this enterprise at the East, whose substantial 
manifestations of interest have cheered me on in the work, will 
remember its difficulties and be prepared to hear of reverses, of 
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meagre results, or to not hearing any report of good accomplished 
for some time to come. 

‘ Yours of the 22d ultimo is but just received. It was probably 
delayed somewhere on the way. It has been waited for with 
great anxiety. We are much gratified by the decision of your 
committee concerning the basement of the church. Mr, Whitman 
will give you all the particulars of the progress on the building. 

‘¢ Remember me to the brethren.” 


FRIENDS IN LAWRENCE, KANzAs. 


Accompanying the preceding letter was the following 
communication : — 


‘* At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of Lawrence, Kan- 
zas, held February 10, 1856, to take some action on the report of 
Mr. E. B, Whitman at a previous meeting concerning the move- 
ments at the East to aid them in erecting a house of worship, it 
was unanimously voted to adopt the following letter, and the com- 


mittee: whose names are annexed were chosen to sign it on behalf 
of the citizens : — 


**'To the contributors to the fund of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for building a house of worship in Lawrence, Kanzas : — 


*¢ Christian Friends, — We desire to convey to you some ex- 
pression of our thankfulness for the liberal provision you have 
made for our highest welfare. We have been greatly cheered 
and gratified, as from time to time we have heard of the efforts 
that were being made among our friends at the East to aid us in 
securing to ourselves, and to the community here being gathered, 
the privileges of Christian worship and instruction. The full 
report that has now reached us by the coming of our friend, Mr. 
KE. B. Whitman, to whom we are under great obligations for the 
zealous and efficient service by which this work has been furthered, 
augments our gratitude, and makes us unwilling any longer to defer 
the acknowledgment which for some time we have desired to offer. 

‘* Among the deprivations to which we have been subjected by 
our removal into the wilderness, this, for the relief of which you 
have so generously come to our aid, has been among the most 
prominent and the most deeply lamented. As the Lord’s day has 
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come round, we have greatly deplored the absence of its accus- 
tomed privileges. With much sadness we have missed the sound 
of Sabbath bells, and the opportunity of joining the congregation 
of friends and neighbors, in the worship and instruction of the 
sanctuary. We have been well aware, that without the influence 
of these privileges our community could not attain to any high 
degree of prosperity, nor could we have a sufficient security for 
the continuance of domestic peace and happiness. Nor could we 

‘hope for some time to come to be able to supply this deficiency 
without aid from abroad. To provide those things that are neces- 
sary for protection against sickness and distress must for the first 
few years, under ordinary circumstances, employ all the resources 
of the pioneer settler. 

“ But it has been our lot to encounter some peculiar and serious 
difficulties. The necessity of defending ourselves against hostile 
neighbors has hindered us from providing sufficient protection 
against the inclemency of the winter which has thus far been 
unusually severe. The cost of all the necessaries of life has 
from the same cause been greatly increased. Subjected to many 
of the inconveniences of an army besieged in a hostile country, 
or of an infant colony beset by cruel savages, your message of 
good cheer has been to us peculiarly grateful. Your liberality 
supplies our pressing need in a provision that cannot fail, except 
through our neglect, in greatly helping us to do and to endure 
whatever may yet lie in the path of our duty. 

‘¢ Harnestly desiring that our future course may manifest the 
sincerity of these our feeble acknowledgments, that we may 
prove ourselves worthy of the benefit which we have received at 
your hands, and that you may ever share with us in the joy and 
profit toward which you have been our helpers, we remain, 

*¢ Yours, in the bonds of brotherly love, 


‘¢ Epum. Nore, Jr. G. W. Brown, 

* Cuartes Rosinson, S. W. Tappan, 
G. W. Deirzier, G. W. Hurcuinson, 
Wm. Hurcuinson, AprAHAM WILDER, 
E. D. Lapp, Morris Hunv, 


B. W. Woopwarp, Committee. - 
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‘* On motion of General Charles Robinson, it was unanimously 

‘* Resolved, That, regarding moral and religious instruction as es- 
sential to good order and prosperity in a community, as well as pro- 
motive of personal piety, and having the fullest confidence in the 
Rey. Ephraim Nute as a citizen, minister, and Christian, he having 
proved himself every way worthy of his high calling by com- 
manding the approbation end respect of the whole people, we do 
hereby pledge to him our zealous co-operation in establishing and 
supporting the religious society under his charge ; and we desire to 
return our thanks to the American Unitarian Association, who 
have interested themselves in our behalf in sending him among us, 
and for the present aiding us to support the institutions of religion. 

‘¢On motion of Mr. W. Hutchinson, it was unanimously 

‘¢ Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt thanks to Mr. E. B. 
Whitman, for his generous services in raising the fund for the 
building of a church in this city, among our friends at the East. 

“On motion of Mr. G. W. Deitzler, it was 

‘‘ Voted, That the proceedings of this meeting be offered for 
publication to the Christian Register at Boston, the Christian In- 
quirer at New York, and to the newspapers in this city, and that 
a copy be transmitted to the American Unitarian Association. 

“ W. Hurcuinson, Secretary. 
*¢ Lawrence, Kanzas, Feb. 10, 1856.’’ 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Tue regular monthly meeting for December, 1855, was 
held on the 10th of that month. All the members of the 
Board were present, excepting Dr. Briggs and Mr. Treas- 
urer Clark. 

The Secretary laid before the Committee some corre- 
spondence he had had with Rev. Dr. Beard of Manchester, 
England, in regard to the stereotype plates of a Bible Dic- 
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tionary of which Dr. Beard is the author. It had been 
thought that it might be well to follow up the new Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, which the Association will by 
and by publish, with a good Bible Dictionary, for the use of 
Bible-classes and Sunday-school teachers. Perhaps the 
knowledge that such a work would succeed the Commen- 
tary might affect the character of the Commentary itself, 
by rendering unnecessary minute descriptions of places, 
customs, manners, &c., all of which might be sufficiently 
described in the Dictionary. It was furthermore stated, 
that, from the portion of the Commentary already written, 
it became evident that such a help would be needed. The 
Commentary will be written on a plan different from that 
of any other work. Its leading object will be to unfold the 
course of thought in the text of Scripture, and to develop 
its central, spiritual truth. It will be a book to be read for 
its practical and spiritual uses, and not so much for the in- 
formation it may give in regard to what was local“and tem- 
porary. The high aim and peculiar plan of the book oc- 
casions the delay in its preparation. A collection of the 
sort of information usually*found in Commentaries could 
be made in a few months. That portion of the proposed 
work which relates to the Epistles, it was understood, was 
nearly completed, by one of the most eminent scholars in 
our denomination. The historical books of the New Testa- 
‘ment were in the hands of another distinguished divine, 
whose studies for twenty years had taken this direction, 
but who felt the need of a longer period than that at first 
thought necessary. Completed portions of his work had 
been read; and an assurance was felt that readers, who 
seek for something better than a dogmatic, controversial, or 
merely descriptive account of the Scriptures, who want a 
guide to its trains of thought, and a friend to lay open ta 
39* 
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them its profound quickening truths, will give a decided 
preference to the work we hope to publish. Still this work 
will not supersede the use of a Bible Dictionary ; and if 
the stereotype plates of such a Dictionary can be obtained 
at a reasonable price, it might be well to look forward to 
the publication of such a work at some future time. 

Upon a view of the whole case, it was voted that the 
Secretary write to Dr. Beard, informing him that we are 
not ready at present to negotiate for the purchase of the 
‘ plates of his valuable book, as the time has not yet ar- 
rived for undertaking so expensive a publication. 

The Special Committee, charged with the duty of engag- 
ing Mr. E. B. Whitman to act as Agent of the Association, 
in superintending the erection of the church in Lawrence, 
Kanzas, reported that they had concluded arrangements 
with that gentleman. He was to proceed at once to Kan- 
zas ; on his arrival he was to assume the care of building 
the churth, according to certified plans and specifications ; 
for this purpose he is to see that the title to the land is sure, 
that the foundations are properly laid, that advantageous 
contracts are made with masohs and carpenters, that such 
contracts are properly executed ; and to meet these liabili- 
ties he is authorized to draw on our Treasurer, not exceed- 
ing certain expressed limits. They further reported that 
Mr. Whitman undertook this work through the great inter- 
est he had in the object to be. secured, and that the compen-" 
sation which he had agreed to accept was such as to make 
the arrangement highly desirable to the Association. The 
action of the Committee was approved and confirmed. 

Interesting letters from Rey. Mr. Dall, our missionary in 
Calcutta, and from Rey. Mr. Nute, our missionary in Kan- 
zas, were read. These will be found in the preceding 
article in this Journal. 
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The Committee to whom had been referred the manu- 
script of Rev. T. T. Stone, entitled “The Rod and the 
Staff,” reported in favor of its publication, and the Secre- 
tary was directed to have the work stereotyped, and to 
publish a first edition of five hundred copies. This work 
is noticed under the head of Book Notices, in this number 
of the Journal. See also last page of cover. 


December, 17, 1855. A special meeting of the Com- 
mittee was called this day, by order of the President. All 
the members were present, with the exception of Rev. Dr. 
Briggs. 

The President stated that the object of the meeting was 
to receive a delegation of Chippewa chiefs, now in the 
city, who asked for a conference with this Board. 4 

It was voted to receive them to an interview ; and ac- 
cordingly six chiefs from the Pakegoma, Mille Lac, and 
Sandy Lake bands, in Minnesota, entered the Rooms, ac- 
companied by Rev. James Tanner, their interpreter, and 
his wife and son and daughter. 

As soon as they had become seated, and quiet prevailed 
in the Rooms, which were soon filled by persons eager. to 
get a view of this group of *“* native Americans,” the Presi- 
dent obtained their names, which were as follows :. Ma-ya- 
che-wa-we-tong, He-be-dwa-ge-zhich, Na-nah-aug-a-yash, 
Ha-yah-ge-wa-shkunk, Ah-yah-be-dwa-we-tong, Ne-she- 
ka-a-ge-mah. Translated into our tongue, the meaning of 
these names, as given by Mr. Tanner, i8 as follows: He 
that begins a Speech, Betwixt the Heavens, Closing Feather, 
Round Setter, The Ever Speaker, The Only Chief. 

The President then inquired for what purpose they had 
presented themselves before the Board. Through Mr. 
Tanner the chiefs stated that they came as representatives 
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of twenty-two chieftianships, embracing several thousand 
people, who, interested in the account which their mission- 
ary, Mr. Tanner, had given them of the: kind feelings to- 
wards them on the part of the Association, desired that 
this Board should act as their spiritual guardians, and that 
certain funds, appropriated by the United States govern- 
ment for their civilization, should be expended under our 
Cates 

Having obtained this general idea of the object of the 
interview, the President signified that the Board were ready 
to listen to any proposition which the chiefs had to present. 
The chief first named in the above list then rose, and, 
shaking hands with the President, commenced a speech in 
the Chippewa language, which, as interpreted in short 
sentences by Mr. Tanner, was nearly in the following 
words : — 

‘* My Brother : — In shaking hands with you, it is the same as 
if I shook hands with all your Committee. The time has now 
come for us to explain our wishes, and I am glad in this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you. 

“This is the beginning of our dealings with your body. Many 
times we have begun dealings with others, and all has amounted 
to nothing. Now, I hope our work will stand for ever. 

‘The Great Spirit has placed us here on the earth, and he hee 
planted in all our hearts feelings like his own. His feelings he 
has expressed in his great book, — the book of Nature. 

“If we are all children of that Great Spirit, whence is this 
difference between you and us? | We have powerful enemies, 
taking from us our privileges; but we are now among friends 


who have themselves in former years suffered oppression, and 
who therefore know how to feel for us. 


“ We have good birds that sing sweet songs to us, but we have 
cruel birds too. We have the dove and the hawk. The dove 
comes as the emblem of the Good Spirit, but the hawk seeks to 


kill. The hawk may appear very smooth and gentle. But look 
to his actions. 
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** Government agents pocket our money, and conspire with the 
traders to cheat us. We come to set this right. Our letters have 
again and again been unanswered. Now we come in person. 

‘* Last spring we got your kindly word, and we were encour- 
aged. I rose up and determined to improve a chance for day- 
light. I cannot write, but the Great Spirit enables me to remember, 
and I shall now give you facts. 

‘* Not long since the Commissioner at Washington spent three 
days in instructing me. He gave me the same encouragements 
that we received from you. He told us to demand anything, and 
our request should be answered. 

“*Workmen were sent to us, but they were selfish. They 
worked for themselves, and we dismissed them. It was not be- 
cause we don’t want workmen, but we want good men. 

‘* By the treaty made at Washington we were to receive 
$31,000. Four thousand dollars were to be devoted for our civil- 
ization, annually, for eight years. Where is that money? 

‘© A Jarge sum of money was to be paid for settling our debts. 
Some of them are paid and some are not paid. We do not keep 
written receipts, and we have been defrauded. 

“The President of the United States said to us,‘ We want 
you to be happy. If you do not get your money, send me a letter. 
If you do not send a letter, come, and you shall have justice done 
you.’ 

‘‘ This is the end of this subject. Now we will tell you what 
we want of you. But on this point another chief will speak.” 


The chief here resumed his seat, and the chief we have 
named last in the foregoing list rose. He shook, hands 
with the President, and commenced as follows : — 

‘¢T shake hands with all in shaking hands with you. Seven 
winters since I professed the Gospel, and resolved to lead a pray- 
ing life. 

“‘ Last spring I called for a teacher, but the call was in vain. 
This is what brought me here, to get ateacher. I have long 
since laid aside my former habit of striking my fellow-being, and 
have tried to live in kindness and in love. 
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‘<I have five children. All of them have I brought to the 
house of the Lord. I have come to ask if you will send us a 
teacher. But we want one of your people,,sent from this 
Room.” 


There seemed to be a delicate sense of propriety among 
the chiefs in assigning the topic upon which each was to 
speak. For example, the first speaker was the war chief, 
he presented the secular view of the case, and not being a 
professor of the Gospel he said nothing about their spiritual 
wants, but left that point to one who had made a profession 
of the Christian religion. 

One of the chiefs was a young man, seventeen years of 
age, of remarkably fine person. He isnamed third on our 
list above. After considerable persuasion, he too rose, and 
shaking hands with the President, said the following few 
words, in an animated and sportive manner : — ; 


‘¢T have come to offer myself to your body. Will you educate 
me, and teach me a trade? I cannot call myself, as have the 
other chiefs, your brother, for [am too young. I will call myself 
your brother-in-law, for perhaps I will marry one of your girls.” 


After the laugh which this short speech produced had 


subsided, the Indian named fourth on our list arose and 
said : — 


**T want to give you a brief sketch of my life. I am not 
properly a chief, though you call me so. I am the guardian of 
this young man who has just spoken. I am to stand by him, and 
to see that his title is not extinguished. 

‘*T did not advise him to go among the white people, but since 
he decided to do this I am glad he has resolved to be educated 
among you. 

““If you accept the young man,I give him to you. If-you 
take him, let him go on in the same road in which I leave him. 
No one have I to teach me how to take care of him. The Great 
Spirit is my only teacher. 


a a ee ha 
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** When I entered one of your boats, I resolved to stop in this 
work only when my heart stopped beating. My desire is to take 
something in my hand, and to carry it back with me, as a pledge 
of what I have here seen and done. Your manner of life gives 
me hope that our children may be trained up as yours are.” 


This speaker was succeeded by the one whose name is 
the last on our list, who said : — 


**T am alone from my band. I add one word to what the oth- 
ers have said. I do not come in my own name, but in that of my 
son, who is the real chief. 

** All my band want that he should be educated like a white 
man. My reason for coming to you is the hope that you will help 
me to make him useful to his people. 

*¢ When I left home I was ignorant of your mode of worship. 
I have entered your praying houses, and I want a missionary to 
teach me to worship as you worship. Must I go out of your light 
into my own darkness? Iam afraid that unless you help me I 
shall not be able to lead a Christian life.’’ 


After these short speeches from the several Indians, the 
first speaker arose again, and said : — 


“My brothers: You have now heard what we want. We 
come to you for help. Ihave read your faces. I feel confidence 
in you. I was happy to hear of the plans which you and our In- 
terpreter laid out. You must read my face better than I can read 
yours. I will close a bargain with you which shall last for life. 

‘¢ As we sit here in this room you have placed us red men al] 
on the side of the setting sun, and we look towards the east 
when we look to you. So are we situated in our homes, which 
are far towards the setting sun, and we look to you at the East 


for help. 


‘¢ We will enter into a treaty of peace. You use paper and 
ink. We use a pipe, but only with those who are brothers. 

“Three years ago I cut this stick [producing a pipe with a 
long wooden stem] resolving that no one should use it but those 
who will be our friends for life. Wethank you for your atten- 
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tention to us, and friendly feelings, and we now ask you to accept 
this pipe.” é 

The President of the Association then replied in the fol- 
lowing words : — 


«© We accept the emblem you offer us, and we will keep it. 
We will be faithful to you as long as you are faithful tous. We 
are glad to become acquainted with you, and are happy to know 
that so many of your people wish to come out of darkness into 
light. We rejoice that there issome hopeof this. Sull there are 
. difficulties in the way. We must work together, and must pray 
to the Great Spirit to help us. We hope the dove will overcome 
the hawk. We are sorry for the treatment you have received 
from traders and agents. We are glad that you are going to the 
great Father at Washington, and we hope that justice will be 
done to you. Some of our Committee may meet you in Wash- 
ington, and if we Jearn that all is right, after full inquiry, we 
hope to send you a missionary. We shall try to do something to 
educate the young chief who wishes to be taught by us. We do 
not know that we can help to make him our brother-in-law, for he 
must choose a wife for himself.’’ 


After this, the calumet, produced by the chief, was filled 
and lighted, and each person in the room joined in the em- 
blematic act of smoking. Some additional information 
was afterwards obtained, in answer to inquiries put through 
the interpreter. ‘ How many of your people will give up a 
roving life? ”? “ All of them desire to do this, and to adopt 
your manner of living.’? * Will your people form habits of 
industry?’ “ Yes, they work now with their fingers in till- 
ing the soil; how much.more will they with proper tools !”’ 
‘‘ How many of your children can be gathered into schools ? ” 
** All of them can be, for all parents are anxious to have 
them taught.’ ‘ We hear of hostile difficulties between 
your and other tribes ; would there probably be any wars to 
disturb the work of missionaries ?”” ‘* We think there is no 
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danger of this.” ‘* Where is the best place for ‘the head- 
quarters ofa missionary ?” ‘At White Oak Point. There 
kindle the fir8t fire, and then let it be carried to other 
places.” ‘* Will you assist and defend our missionaries, if 
we send any to you?” ‘ Have we not smoked the pipe, 
and is not that the solemn pledge of our friendship and 
faithfulness ? ' 

’ After the withdrawal of the chiefs, a discussion took 
place in regard to the course which it became our duty to 
pursue. The result of the interview left a strong feeling 
of interest in behalf of the Indians themselves, and a desire 
to improve any favorable opportunity to give the tribes they 


"represent the blessings of a Christian civilization. It was 


finally voted that a committee of two be appointed to pro- 
céed to Washington, to confer with the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in regard to the matter here brought before 
us, and the President and Secretary were appointed as this 
committee. 


January 14, 1856. There were present at the meeting 
of the Board this day all the members excepting Messrs. 
Hall, Briggs, Alger, and Lincoln. 

Letters were read from the Societies in Peoria, Illinois, 
Windsor, Vt., and Lancaster, N. H. The subject which 
has before exercised the thoughts of the Committee, again 
came up for consideration, — how far we ought to extend 
aid in sustaining feeble societies. On the one side, it’was 
contended that oftentimes these societies maintain, espe- 
cially in New England, a weak existence for many years, 
and ‘appropriations made to them seem to show fewer re- 
sults than any other use of our funds. On the other side, 
it was urged that we must place ourselves in the situation 
of those who are struggling to support the administration 
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of the Gospel as they understand it, and we must do as we 
would be done by. It was, moreover, suggested that a 
strong argument for’ aiding our old parishes in New Eng- 
land may be drawn from the very fact which keeps so 
many.of them in a feeble state. What is that fact? It is 
that young men of enterprise are continually leaving them 
for the prosperous towns and cities of the West. Let us 
for the sake of these young men keep alive the fire on our 
ancient altars. Shut up the churches in our old but declin- 
ing towns, and young men grow up uninstructed in Chris- 
tianity, perhaps sceptical. They go to the West to swell 
the ranks of fanaticism or infidelity. Keep these churches 
open, and we furnish some of the best members to our 
Western Unitarian Societies. ‘True, we do not see in our 
old New England towns the results of the appropriations 
we there make ; we must look to the Societies of Mr. Eliot, 
Mr. Heywood, Mr. Haley, for the results, and content our- 
selves with the reflection that we are in fact building up 
our Zion though we seem to be spending our money in 
vain. 

The extreme desirableness of having some general rule - 
to guide our action in making appropriations to feeble soci- 
eties was also suggested. It would save much time now 
given at almost every meeting to the consideration of this | 
subject, and might in some cases shut out the suspicion, 
which is no doubt here and there entertained, that we act 
from partiality, or in ignorance. On the other hand, it was 
felt that no rule can be devised that will meet the sort of 
questions which we have to consider ; that every case must 
be considered by itself; that considerate people will not 
overlook the utter impossibility of our obtaining all the facts 
that properly belong to every application ; and we must act 
according to our best judgment, and in the exercise of a 
spirit of conscientious faithfulness to our trust. 
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Letters were read from Rev. Mr. Dall, our missionary in 
Calcutta. The Secretary also communicated a letter from 
Rev. Edwar@ Tagart, Honorary Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, pledging the co-opera- 
tion of that body in sustaining a missionary to Madras, 
provided one be sent out by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The Secretary was directed to write to Rev. Mr. 
Tagart, thanking the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation for its willingness to co-operate with us, and express- 
ing our hope of being able to avail ourselves of this assist- 
ance. 

It was also voted that the Secretary make inquiries in 
regard to the probability of finding a suitable person to 
send as a missionary to Madras. 

Letters from Rey. Mr. Nute, and Mr. E. B. Whitman, of 
Lawrence, Kanzas, were read. It was voted that it is expe- 
dient that a basement-room be added to the church in Law- 
rence, and the Secretary was directed to send this vote to 
Messrs. Nute and Whitman. 

It was also voted that the Secretary execute and send to 
Mr. Whitman a Power of Attorney to act as agent of the 
Association in the erection of the church, limiting the lia- 
bilities he may incur in our behalf to five thousand dol- 
‘lars. 

The President of the Association made an extended 
verbal report of the visit of the Special Committee to 
Washington. The President proceeded to New York on 
Saturday, December 22, 1855. The next day he addressed 

‘the Society of Rev. Dr. Osgood, on the subject of the Book- 
Fund. This was followed by a subscription on the spot, of 
over thirteen hundred dollars, with the expectation that it 
would be increased to a sum rising two thousand dollars. 
In the evening he addressed the Society of Rev. Dr. Far- 
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ley in Brooklyn, on the same subject, and a subscription of 
one thousand dollars has since been received by our Treas- 
urer. On Tuesday, December 25th, both members of the 
Committee attended the dedication of the Church of All 
Souls, in New York, and the next day proceeded to Wash- 
ington. 

On arriving in that city, the Committee obtained from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs copies of the late treaty 
formed with the Chippewa Indians, from which it appeared 
that sums of money were promised for the civilization of 
the Indians, according to the statement made in the inter- 
view with the chiefs at our Rooms. 

In company with Mr. Tanner, the Committee had an in- 
terview with Hon. G. M. Rice, Delegate in Congress from 
Minnesota Territory, from whom was gathered much in- 
formation in regard to the condition of the Indians of that 
Territory, and of the possibility of good being done to them 
through any agency of ours. Mr. Rice with great kindness 
entered into frank and full statements, confirming what had 
before been related by Mr. Tanner, and expressing an un- 
‘qualified conviction that a competent and devoted mission- 
ary sent by our body would have a field before him of 
large and hopeful usefulness. It was Mr. Rice’s opinion 
that such a missionary would, through us, draw payment in 
part for his services from the money pledged in the late 
treaty, and he assured the Committee that no influence of 
his should be wanting to secure such a result. 

After this, the Committee had an interview with Coldnel 
G. W. Manypenny, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in? 
the “ Department of the Interior.” The Committee were 
introduced to him by Hon. Charles Sumner, who was pres- 
ent during the interview. A full statement was made of 
our first acquaintance with Mr. Tanner, of our sympathy — 
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for him and his people, of the efforts we had already made 
for their improvement, of the request they had recently 
brought to us for greater help, and of our object in seeking 
a conference with the Commissioner. We sought informa- 
tion from those who had the care of the Indian tribes. We 
desired to know if there were encouragements for us to 
labor for their good, and if in bestowing such labors the re- 
quest of the chiefs, that a portion of the civilization funds 
of the government should pass through our hands, would 
be granted. 

The interview with the Commissioner was prolonged for 
more than three hours. It is unnecessary to attempt to re- 
call the order in which facts were communicated to us. It 
will be sufficient to indicate the chief points which have a 
direct bearing on our plans. 

The Chippewa Indians are as intelligent and apt as any 
of the Indian tribes. They have shown great willingness 
to adopt the civilization of the white man, and to form 
habits of industry. There are missionaries among them of 
various denominations, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics. These have schools, and in some in- 
stances farms, for teaching agriculture. The government 
encourages these missionaries by appropriations in their be- 
half wherever they are doing a good work for the civiliza- 
tion of the Indian, and in such appropriations no sectarian 
distinctions or partialities are recognized. Should the As- 
sociation establish a useful mission in Minnesota; it would 
doubtless stand on the same footing as all others, in the eye 
of the government. 

Mr. Tanner had long been known to the Indian Depart- 
ment. He was regarded as a man remarkable for his na- 
tive powers, and for his influence over the poople of his 

‘tribe. The difficulties which had lately occurred with local 
40 * 
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agents and trading parties in Minnesota were precisely 
such as were arising among all Indians almost every day. 
The government has to take the best men for its service it 
can find in the border Territories; but oftentimes these 
prove to be men who are grasping and unjust. But the 
trouble is not always with the white men. The Indian 
keeps no accounts. Many are addicted to intoxication, and 
nearly. all are like children. The policy which the gov- 
ernment endeavored to follow was watchful, humane, and 
parental. There were difficulties and perplexities of the 
most serious and annoying kind attending the care of 
nearly half a million of these children of the forest. One 
embarrassment arose from the frequent visits of the Indians 
to our towns and cities. They see just enough of our 
mode of life to make them discontented with their own. 
For this reason, Indian youths educated among us seldom 
return to render-any service to their tribe. The best way 
is to keep the Indian on his own land, and have schools and 
teachers there. The Commissioner had decided to send 
the chiefs back to Minnesota at once ; but as for Mr. Tan- 
ner and his family he could do nothing. There were.some 
points of variance between them, involving a question of 
Mr. Tanner’s integrity. ; 

At this point it was suggested that there should be a con- 
ference the next day at the Commissioner’s office, at which 
Mr. Tanner should be present, when he should be exam- 
ined in regard to the matters which were represented dif- 
ferently by him and the Commissioner. Accordingly, on 
Friday the 28th another long interview took place. The 
Commissioner made a representation of the case as he 
understood it. Mr. Tanner set forth the manner in which 
he understood it. It became apparent, and was con- 
fessed, that in the warmth of an interview held prior to our 
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arrival in Washington, some misunderstandings had grown 
up. As the subject then appeared to the Commissioner, he 
was willing to extend the same favor to Mr. Tanner that 
had been shown to the chiefs, and not leave him and his 
family in Washington, in midwinter, separated from his 
party and without a cent. He was willing to pay their ex- 
penses back to Minnesota, with the consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, whose decision would be had the next 
day. 

On Saturday, December 29th, the Commissioner in- 
formed the Committee that three hundred dollars would 
be allowed to Mr. Tanner and his family, to pay their ex- 
penses in returning to their home ; and the Committee left 
Washington, grateful that for the Indians the following re- 
sults had been obtained. It had been arranged between 
the Commissioner and the chiefs, that measures should be 
adopted to transmit the annuities more safely to the hands 
of the Indian. After presenting a statement of their griev- 
ances, their comfortable return and that of Mr. Tanner 
and his family had been secured. Misunderstandings be- 
tween the Commissioner and Mr. Tanner which, if unex- 
plained, might have entirely paralyzed Mr. Tanner’s influ- 
ence, had been removed. Much information had been 
obtained in regard to the character of the Indian tribes, 
and the wise and humane policy of the government to- 
wards them. A friendly acquaintance had been formed 
with the Heads-of Department in Washington, who had 
learned our plans and wishes, and had assured us that we 
might hope for encouragement and assistance in carrying 
them into effect. The evenings in Washington were spent 
in full conversation with the chiefs, through the interpreter ; 
and it was arranged that they should all go back to Min- 
-nesota ; that we would endeavor to send out next spring a 
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missionary, who should there establish schools, where it 
was best that the young chief should be educated, and 
where we hoped there might be laid the foundation of a 
future prosperous, enlightened, and Christian community. 

It was with pleasure that the Committee heard expres- 
sions from the President of the United States of deep inter- 
est in the hope of improving the condition of these Indians; 
and they recall with gratitude the kind attentions of Hon. 
Mr. Rice, Hon. Charles Sumner, and Colonel G. W. Many- 
penny. The latter gentleman especially received us, in 
repeated interviews with him, both at his office and our 
lodgings, with great civility,and we would express our high 
sense of the wise, able, and humane manner in which he is 
discharging the trusts of his difficult station. 

It only remains to be added, that on our return from 
Washington the claims of our Book-Fund were presented 
on Sunday, December 30th, in Baltimore by the Secre- 
tary, and in Philadelphia by the President, and in’ both 
places with expressions of deep interest in our plans of 
usefulness. 

The Board, after receiving the report the substance of 
which we have given above, unanimously voted to accept 
it, and to adopt the line of action it suggests. The subject 
of appointing and engaging a missionary for Minnesota 
was referred to a Special Committee, consisting of the 
President, the Secretary, and Hon. Albert Fearing, with 
full power to make any annual expenditure not exceeding 
twelve hundred dollars. It is hoped that one may be soon 
despatched. It is believed that he will find prompt co-oper- 
ation from the chiefs who visited Boston. In Mr. Tanner 
he will find, we doubt not, an able fellow-laborer. 

It was voted that the Secretary be authorized to pre- 
pare fifteen sets of our publications, all suitably bound, ~ 
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with a view to their presentation to European Libra- 
ries, 

At the regular monthly meeting held February 11, 1856, 
the members of the Board were all present, excepting Rey. 
Dr. Briggs and Mr. George Callender. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale of Worcester appeared be- 
fore the Committee, and gave some account of the call for 
the establishment of a Unitarian Society in San Antonio 
de Bexar, Texas. Mr. Hale’s statements were received 
with great satisfaction and thankfulness, and measures 
were adopted to secure further information on the sub- 
ject. 

A letter from Rev. Dr. Bellows of New York was read, 
asking the co-operation of the Association, in certain con- 
tingencies, to aid in meeting the current expenses of An- 
tioch College. It was unanimously voted to comply with 
Dr. Bellows’s request. 

The Secretary was directed to invite Rev. Mr. Haley of 
Alton, Illinois, to act as Special Agent of the Association 
during the approaching spring, or any part of it, in collect- 
ing money for the Book-Fund of the Association. 

On application for books from the “ Woburn Library 
Association,”’ it was voted that the Secretary be directed to ° 
make up a package of our publications, as a donation to 
that Institution. 

A manuscript Sunday School Liturgy, prepared by Rev. 
Mr. Buckingham of Troy, N. Y., was laid upon the table 
by the Secretary, who with another member of the Publish- 
ing Committee had examined it, and made remarks in favor 
of its publication, in case it should have the approval of the 
Sunday School Society. It was voted that the work be 
published on this condition ; and the Secretary was request- 
ed to place the manuscript in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Sunday School Society, asking opinions as to its merits. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By 
Witiram H. Prescorr. Vols. I., II. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1855. 


Wiruin the three months that have elapsed since the pub- 
lication of this work, it has acquired, both in England and 
America, the reputation of a classic. This result is not 
wholly the consequence of Mr. Prescott’s past success in the 
line of historical composition, great as his name here is; but 
it is in part owing, also, to the quickly perceived fact that 
he has made an advance upon his past efforts, and has achieved 
even greater triumphs than before. In these volumes we have 
the same flowing narrative and the same polished periods which 
have distinguished his former publications; but we have also 
an increased vivacity and vigor of style. In many parts of 
the History his sentences are shorter, his movement more 
rapid, an animated, sprightly air breaks up the monotonous ex- 
cellence which seemed to be the only serious defect of his former 
works. In accounting, too, for the immediate popularity of this 
work, something must be allowed, no doubt, to the interesting 
period which, following his repeated felicity of selection, the his- 
torian has chosen. It is a rare group of marvellous incidents and 
characters that connects itself with the central figure of his pic- 
ture, and beside the advantage of dealing with events, compara- 
tively little known to English readers, the author enjoyed the 
greater advantage of narrating much. which, through his exhaus- 
tive research, is now for the first time communicated to the world. 
These two volumes bring the history down to 1568, Philip died, 
we believe, in 1598, so that thirty years of his eventful life remain 
yet to be narrated. We shall look with deep interest for the pub- 
lication of the succeeding volumes. 


—_——- 


The Life and Works of Goethe; with Sketches of his Age and Con- 
temporaries, from published and unpublished Sources. By G. H. 
Lewes. Intwo volumes. Boston: Ticknorand Fields. 1856, 


Tuese volumes give only a review of Goethe’s life and works, 
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though the title may seem to promise more. It is a biography; 
and to us it has proved one of the most interesting biographies we 
ever read. It is the fullest, and clearest, and most apprecia- 
tive life of the great German poet we have seen. The reader is 
placed in the centre of the charmed circle of Goethe’s daily life, 
sees his studies, his companions, listens to his conversation, and 
watches the progress of his works. The picture of his student 
life is as fresh as a leaf out of one’s personal experience, and as 
for the life at Weimar, the reader seems to live amid the poetry 
and fashion, the celebrities and wit, of that small but gay capital. 

To our former admiration of the genius of the poet this work has 
added an increased love for his great brotherly heart. So far it 
has certainly answered the end prefigured by the motto on the 
title-page, — ‘‘ Goethe’s heart, which few knew, was as great as his 
intellect, which all knew.’’? Still, we must add, that no memoir of 
Goethe has set before us so distinctly the mistakes and errors of 
his life. With all our admiration and love, we feel that there 
were defects in his character which impair our respect for him as 
a man, and show the necessity of those guiding elements without 
which all human character must be manifestly and palpably im- 
perfect. 


The British Essayists ; with Prefaces, Historital and Biographical. 
Vols. V.—XII., including the Specraror entire. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1856. 


Tue distinguished firm to which we owe this republication is 
diligently prosecuting the enterprise, some time ago announced, 
and have now sent out a valuable instalment of the series of Es- 
sayists, in this beautiful edition of the Spectator. In convenience 
of size, good paper, clearness of typography, strong binding, neat- 
ness of finish, this is a model book. If any man wishes to make 
‘a present to his pastor, to a lady, toa young married couple, to a 
family, clerical, or parish library, here is a work which furnishes a 
model of style, a fountain of good-humor, a storehouse of pleas- 
ant narratives, and sheds over life the benediction of a genial, 
tender, humane, and loving spirit. 
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The History of ‘England, from the Accession of James II. By 
Tuomas -Bazincton Macavtay. Vols. III., 1V. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 


In a few days after the first copy of Macaulay came to this 
country, an American edition was published by Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co., whe now furnish a fair library edition at the ex- 
tremely low rate of forty cents a volume. Few readers, therefore, 
are unable to own the works of this great historian, and to enjoy 
at their pleasure his sharply defined pictures, his epigrammatic 
sentences, and brilliant pages. It would be absurd to attempt any 
review of the work in such a notice as this. While there is no 
diminution of interest in the historian’s labors as they advance 
step by step, some disappointment ha’ been expressed at the 
minuteness of his details, as the two late volumes cover a period 
of only eleven years. Evidences of partiality are adduced by 
critics, who say that the writer is remarkable for pet characters, 
and for persistent dislikes. A want of serene judicial fairness, it 
is thought, may still further mark subsequent volumes, and the 
stream of history become more and more perturbed as it ap- 
proaches the storms of our day. Even after all these abatements 
are made, the fact still remains that we have here the most in- 
structive and brilliant History of England which has, ever been 
written. We look upon the diffusion of this work as-a most 
powerful aid in the great cause we are, in our humble way, labor- 
ing to promote. Its pages breathe a liberal spirit, rebuke dogma- 
tism and cant, judge men by their actual character and not by 
their professions, and treat differences of speculation in a tolerant 
and catholic temper. Macaulay has always shown much fondness 
for theological questions. He seizes hold of them with a relish, 
and proves that his reading and thought have, to no small degree, 
taken this direction. And when he handles them, we feel that 
they are mastered by a liberal mind, from points of view alier 
altogether from that of many sects, but wholly friendly to aspects 
cherished by us. We can say of this History, what indeed is 
true of a large portion of the best modern literature, that it is 
doing good missionary work in promoting broad and generous 
principles. 


] 
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The Rod and the Staff. By Tuomas T. Stone. Boston: A'mer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 1856. 


Unver successive chapters, Mr. Stone considers both the varied 
experience of human life and the relations of kindred and affec- 
tion which Providence has appointed us to bear. It is the object 
of the book to set forth the temper in which this experience 
should be met, and the spirit with which these relations should © 
be sustained. Every chapter is concluded by a devotional exer- 
cise, and the whole work is designed to breathe a higher spiritual 
life into our common daily experience.’ Few men anywhere are 
better fitted than the author to prepare a book of this kind. To 
a profound spiritual insight, he adds a poetic imagination and an 
affluent and polished style. He has made a book for the closet of 
devotion, and the hour of lonely and serious thought. It is a 
book for the people. Its diction is singularly simple and winning. 
It is full of a hopeful and cheerful spirit, and we shall be mistaken 
if it does not take its place among our best religious publications. 
The Association have made it the third volume in the series of 
The Devotional Library, — The Altar at Home and The Christian 
Doctrine of Prayer constituting the first and second volumes in 


* the series, and this third volume is bound in a similar style. We 


ask the assistance of our friends to give it a wide circulation. 


Modern Pilgrims ; showing the Improvements in Travel, and the 
Newest Methods of reaching the Celestial City. By Grorcr 
Woop, Author of ‘* Peter Schlemihl in America.’’ In two yol- 
umes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co, 1855. 


ApopTine to some extent the nomenclature of Bunyan, this 
work conducts a party by railroad to the Tremont House (repre- 
senting the Unitarian denomination), to the Andover House (Or- 

,thodox), to the Oxford House (Episcopalian), to the Roger Wil- 

liams House (Baptist), with others, and shows the different treat- 
ment the pilgrims received at each. The work is a criticism 
upon the present state of religious parties. The satire, we sup- 
pose, is fairly distributed, and in the main with pretty good 
temper. Still, we are bound to add, we consider the book a 
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poor one. It has no marked ability, and we have found it hard 
work to get through it, — a feat which, as conscientious reviewers, 
we felt bound to accomplish. We wonder if Dr. Wayland, when 
he consented that the work might be dedicated to him, knew that 


he was described as the portly landlord of the Roger Williams 
tavern ? 


—_——— 


A First-Class Reader ; consisting of Extracts in Prose and Verse, 
with Biographical and Critical Notices of the Authors. For the 
Use of Advanced Classes in Public and Private Schools. By G. 
S. Hittarp. Boston: Hickling, Swan, and Brown. 1856. 


No man is more competent than the justly honored author of 
this book for the task here accomplished, and no man could have 
executed it with better judgment and taste. From his own wide 
field of reading he has selected extracts which make a volume of 
gems in literature, few of which have ever before appeared in 
works of this kind, and all of which are chosen with reference to 
their pure and quickening influence. The biographical notices 
will give all young readers a fund of information in regard to 


popular authors ; and this of itself stamps the volume with great 
value. 


—s 


The Communion Sabbath. By Neuemian Apams, D.D. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 


Turis elegantly printed volume contains twelve Discourses, ad- 
dressed mostly to those who retire from the Lord’s Supper at the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. Dr. Adams is master of a 
style of writing singularly calm, precise, and polished, and many 
sweet and holy reflections are expressed with great beauty and 
power. We have been particularly impressed with the fertility 
and aptness of his quotations from Scripture. “We are sorry to be 
obliged to add, that there is not a Discourse which is not dis- 
figured by the introduction of views of theology which are to us, 
as he states them, unspeakably revolting. 
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The Heathen Religion in its Popular and Symbolical Development. 


By Rev. Josepx B. Gross. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 
1856. ' 


Ir is the opinion of this author that the theology of heathenism 
has been ‘‘ misrepresented, distorted, caricatured,’’ and ‘the 
present age should learn to recognize in the hoary past at least a 
little of that common sense of which it boasts with as much com- 
placency as if the prerogative of reason was the birthright only 
of modern times.’’ Accordingly, he endeavors to show that the 
mythology of the ancients necessarily arose from their point of 
view, and that its successive evolutions from age to age followed 
some law of progressive development. He deserves much credit 
for seizing hold of a view not often entertained, but which one 
would gladly see established, as it may shed light over a dark 
page in the history of man. Great industry is evinced in the 
collection of the historical facts in this volume, which in due time 
may be turned to a better philosophical account. 


Six Sermons. By Grorce F. Simmons. Boston: James Mun- 
roe & Co. 1856. 


Turse Sermons were selected for publication by the author in 
the first days of his last sickness. The titles are, The Omni- 
presence of God, The Word made Flesh, The Holy Spirit, Pure 
Religion and Undefiled, Christ in the Storm, Humility. We have 
read them with the same awe and tenderness of feeling with 
which we should listen to the dying words of this gifted man. 
They are full of thought, chastely and strongly expressed. More 
than ever have we had our sorrow touched at the thought of the 
loss of such a sincere and truth-loving soul; of one whose mind, 
as evinced by this beautiful volume, was making the most rapid 
advances in clearness and strength. The Sermon on the Word 
made Flesh is remarkable for the simplicity and directness with 
which it unfolds the central thought of the proem of St. John’s 
Gospel, apart from any cumbersome apparatus of historical criti- 
cism. 
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Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doctrine of Trinita- 
rians. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1856. 


Tuts is the book on the subject of the alleged Deity of Christ. 
A more exhaustive and conclusive argument, it seems to us, was 
never framed. The work has for a long time been out-of print. 
Professor Norton left copious manuscript notes to be interwoven 
in a new edition, and these, with others, have been added, under 
the laborious and critical care of Mr. Ezra Abbot, — one of the 
literary executors of Mr. Norton. Scholars will find that Mr. 
Abbot has given to this work the fruit of diligent research and 
great learning, and has thus been enabled to correct singular mis- 
takes which have impaired the trustworthiness of many distin- 
guished names. <A brief but just and most appreciative Memoir 
of Professor Norton, by Rev. William Newell, D. D., his pastor, 
is prefixed to the volume. ‘This book is the third volume in the 
series of the Association called The Theological Library. That 
series now includes the following works: Channing’s Select 
Works ; Wilson's Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian 
Testimonies; Norton’s Statement of Reasons. The reproduction 
of such a standard work as this of Professor Norton, in the sub- 
stantial and fair form in which it now appears, is one of the best 
fruits of the Book-Fund, and we shall look with pleasure to an 
increase of works which defend a clear, outgpaliens and positive 
Unitarian theology. 

Conversation ; lis Faults and its Graces. Compiled by ANDREW 

P. Peazopy. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1856. 


Tus useful little volume consists of four parts :—1. An Ad- 
dress on Conversation, delivered by Dr. Peabody before a Young 
Ladies’ School in Newburyport ; 2. A Lecture on Conversation, 
delivered in Reading, England, by Francis Trench ; 3. A Word 
to the Wise on Inaccuracies in Speech, by Parry Gwynne ; 4. Se- 
lections from two little English Books on Common Blunders in 
Speaking and Writing. It was an excellent thought to unite these 
separate tracts in one book, which will make a valuable addition 
to every young person’s library. 
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Recent Speeches and Addresses. By Cuartes Sumner. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 


Twenty-rour of Mr. Sumner’s political and philanthropic ad- 
dresses are here brought together, all of them delivered since he 
entered the United States Senate. This fair volume will be greatly 
prized by the wide circle of admirers of his glowing eloquence. 


The Angel in the House. The Betrothal. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1856. 


Tuts publishing firm have here quite surpassed their own 
high standard of excellence in issuing beautiful volumes of poetry. 
The story of a poet’s courtship, told in quaint rhymes, is printed 
in an antiquated type. And a right pleasant story it is, in a 
series of poetical pictures, wrought out in a tender and thoughtful 
spirit, and full of lessons of a gentle wisdom. It is announced 
that the ‘‘ E’spousal,’’ a second volume, giving an account of the 
advent of the Angel in the House, will soon follow, —as indeed, 
according to human experience, it should. 


Buds for the Bridal Wreath. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
1856. 


Ir is designed as 2 present to a new married couple. It is 
prepared by a most devoted and faithful pastor. The subjects are, 
Marriage, Home, Love, Discipline, Heaven, ‘The publishers have 
given it an external finish befitting its intended use. We could 
have wished that its topics had been less vague, and its language 
more simple. How many young people will understand the 
meaning of the following sentence: Marriage ‘‘is not the inti- 
macy of juxtaposition, or the adhesion of osculant attraction ”’ 2 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge. For 
the Year 1856. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


Ir ‘hii well-known work was good only for 1856, we should 
feel that the present is rather a late day for its purchase. But as 
it is full of useful information, mostly of a permanent value, it is 
not yet too late to commend it to notice. 

41* 
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We have received several noticeable works of fiction. Among 
these are Wolfsden (Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co.) The 
tale, the scene of which is laid in Maine, gives a salient picture 
of rural life in New England, with an account of the people of 
the place, its labors and sports, its party feelings on the subjects 
of temperance, revivals, sectarianism, its sham minister, its earn- 
est life, which evolves sound and healthy views of religion amid 
conflicting creeds and hypocritical professions. There is wit in 
the book, and some keen satire upon the follies of the times. 
The work has the appearance of being thrown off at a dash, but 
gives proof of ability for something better. From the same pub- 
lishers we have Edith Hale, a Village Story, — another picture of 
New England life, relating mostly to clerical matters, the settling 
of a minister, his wife, parish difficulties, neighboring clergymen, 
&c. With something of an effort to give the work the air of a 
religious novel, it yet fails of a good religious effect, because its 
representatives of religion are such vulgar people. 

Of children’s books quite a number have been laid on our table. 
John P. Jewett & Co. have published Sabbath Talks with Litile 
Children about Jesus, which we commend as an excellent book. 
From Ticknor and Fields we have received Forest Tragedy and 
Other Tales, by Grack Greenwoop. Every work by this au- 
thoress is eagerly sought, and young readers will find the five 
stories in this volume not falling behind her other publications. 
From the same publishers we have The Bush Boys, by Cap- 
rain Mayne Reepv. With twelve MIllustrations.. It will be a 
great favorite in all home circles. Under the title of Sunbeam 
Stories, James Munroe & Co. have published a beautiful illus- 
trated volume, containing the choice stories known as A Trap to 
catch a Sunbeam, ‘‘ Only,’? Old Jolliffe, The Cloud with the Silver 
Lining, &c. It makes a beautiful gift-book for the young. 

The American Unitarian Association has just published the 
tenth thousand of Channing’s Thoughts. This is the little gem 
which has found so many readers. The present edition appears 
on better paper and in much more beautiful style than any of its 
predecessors. Of this work Miss Dix, the philanthropist, has 
circulated several hundred copies, It contains a large number of 
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Channing’s most characteristic thoughts on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, and is furnished at wholesale at the low price of fifteen cents. 


Pamputets.— The Address at the Celebration of the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of Billerica, by Rev. 
Josep Ricwarpson of Hingham, contains an interesting sketch 
of the history of that town, given in a spirit of reverence for the 
character of the early settlers, of love for the institutions of our 
country, and of gratitude for our civil and religious liberty. The 
Poem pronounced on the same occasion was doubtless received 
with favor, as a specimen of home manufacture. — Dr. Brigg’s 
Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Alfred Porter Putnam, on The 
Unchanging Christian Message, is one of jhe most clear, point- 
ed, searching, and quickening discourses we have read for a 
long time, and gave deep interest and solemnity to an occasion 
that will long be remembered. — His Honor, Elisha Huntington, 
M. D.,. late Lieutenant-Governor of the Commonwealth, and 
present Mayor of the city of Lowell, has kindly sent us a copy 
of An Address on the Life, Character, and Writings of Elisha 
Bartlett, M. D., which portrays with delicate’ and appreciative 
discrimination the features of a singularly attractive character, 
and proves that the hand which carries with such steadiness the 
sword of the magistrate can also wield with grace the pen of the 
author. — The Christian Mother is the title of av Address at the 
funeral of Miss Susanna Champney, by Rev. Frederic A. Whit- 
ney of Brighton, which, besides a graceful notice of a mother in 
Tsrael, contains the results of laborious genealogical investigation. 
— Rey. Dr. Willard of Deerfield has published An Affectionate 
Remonstirance against a frequent Abuse of the Pulpit and Religious 
Press, occasioned by some gross misrepresentations of the spirit 
and character of the Unitarians of Deerfield. It isa timely and 
most persuasive plea, from a venerable and honored patriarch, for 
more candor, charity, and brotherly love.— At the Dedication 
of a new Meeting-house in South Groton, its minister, Rev. David 
Fosdick, Jr., preached a Sermon, entitled Sect zs Sin, which has 
since been published, and which leaves us to regret that we do 
not more frequently hear from a writer of so much learning and 
power. — Rev. Horatio Wood, .of Lowell, has recently published 
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The Eleventh Annual Report of the Minister at Large in Lowell, 

giving proof, like all its ten able predecessors, of the great indus- 

try, humane spirit, and thoughtful wisdom which he brings to a 

service in which he has justly acquired an honorable distinction. 

— Rev. Mr. Bartol’s Sermon on Snow and Vapor is very charac- 

teristic of the author. ‘‘ As David elevated this creature of the 

snow into his choir of the divine praise, and made it worship, I 

may try to make it preach ’’; and preach it does, eloquently, of 
the Divine Power, of God’s Goodness, of Beauty and Utility, of 
Purity, of Charity ; for these are the successive heads of a brief 
but suggestive Sermon. — Rev. Mr. Mumford, of Detroit, has 

recently published two chaste and thoughtful Sermons, one enti- 

tled, No Man cared for my Soul, the other, Every Man shall bear 

his own Burden. In their direct, affectionate, and persuasive 

spirit, they point to the causes which have made his ministry one 

of the most successful in the Western churches. — Rey. Liberty 

Billings of Quincy, Illinois, gave a sensible and well-written Ad- 

dress on the Relations between Thought and Labor, at the Annual 

Fair of the Adams County Agricultural Society, in Illinois. — The 

Charities of Boston are considered “as a panorama, moving on in, 
the pathetic procession of its angelic ministries,’’ in an Address 

delivered on the Twentieth Anniversary of the Warren Street 

Chapel, by Rev. Witt1am R, Aucer, who finds these three char- 

acteristic principles presiding over the Chapel: first, Prevention is 

better than Reformation; second, the Sense of the Beautiful is to be 

religiously educated ; third, Religion should be robed with Cheer- 

fulness. — The Catalogue for 1856 of the Theological Seminary in 

Andover shows that the Faculty consists of seven Professors, and 
that there are 6 Resident Licentiates, 29 in the Senior Class, 34 

in the Middle Class, and 34 in the Junior Class, — making a total 
of 103. — The Annual Report of the Society for Propagating the 

Gospel Among the North American Indians and Others, prepared 
by its Secretary, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, contains an elaborate and in- 
teresting history of our oldest missionary institution, drawn up at 
the request of the Society. It makes a book of 135 pages, and 
carefully marks the progress and beneficent results of a charity 
which for seventy years has been administered by men most 
highly honored in church and state. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 


On Wednesday, December 19, 1855, Mr. Alfred Porter Put- 
nam was ordained pastor of the Mt. Pleasant Unitarian Church 
in Roxbury. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Briggs of Salem. 


Decemper 23.—The Second Missionary Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association was held in the Hollis Street 
Church. The devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Rufus 
Ellis, and addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. Miles, Alger, 
and Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H. 


On ‘Tuesday, December 25, the new church erected for the use 
of the Society of Rev. Dr. Bellows in New York was solemnly 
dedicated to God, under the name of ‘‘ Church of all Souls.”’ 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Bellows. 


On Wednesday, January 16, Rev. John Jay Putnam was in- 
Stalled pastor of the First Congregational Society in Bridgewater, 
Mass. Sermon by Professor Huntington of Harvard College. 


January 20. — Services were first held in a hall, in that part of 
West Cambridge which it is proposed to call Belmont, with a 
view to the formation of a new Unitarian church in that place. 
Sermons were preached by the Secretary of the American Uni- 


tarian Association, 


January 23. — The new and beautiful house of worship erected 
by the Lee Street Society in Cambridgeport, in place of one lately . 
destroyed by fire, was this day dedicated. Sermon by the pastor 
of the Society, Rev. Mr. Harrington. 


Janvary 27.— The Third Missionary Conference of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association was held this evening in the church of 
Rev. Mr. Fuller in Boston. Rev. Mr. Cudworth of East Bos- 
ton conducted the devotional exercises, and addresses were made 
by Rev. Messrs. Lothrop, Miles, Cordner, and Hyer, and by Hon. 
G. W. Warren. : : 
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Fesruary 5.—A new chapel, erected by members of the 
Society of Rev. George E. Ellis in Charlestown, for the use of 
the Ministry at Large in that city,-under the care of Rev. Oliver 
C. Everett, was dedicated to its sacred uses. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Everett. 


Fesrvary 14. — Rev. William H. Knapp was installed pastor 
of the First Congregational Society in Sterling. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Hale of Worcester. 


Feeruary 28.— The Channing Church at Newton Corner, a 
new edifice lately erected in that pleasant and flourishing suburban 
village, was dedicated to the uses of public worship. Sermon by 
the pastor of the Society, Rev. J. C. Smith. 


Osrtuary. — During the last three months death has removed 
from the scenes of earth many friends of our cause, decided and 
well-known Unitarian Christians, honored for the positions of use- 
fulness to which they had attained, and for eminent qualities 
which they had displayed. Among these we may name Nicholas 
Dean, Esq., of New York, a gentleman of great public spirit, one 
of the leading members of Rev. Dr. Bellows’s Society, whose 
departure at the time of the dedication of the Church of All 
Souls cast a sad interest upon that service. —Cyrus Alger, 
Esq., of South Boston, was a gentleman of much wealth, and had 
long been a steadfast supporter of Liberal Christianity. — Hon. 
Benjamin Seaver, who died February 14th, aged 60, was twice 
elected Mayor of the city of Boston, for a long series of years 
was Deacon of the Rev. Dr. Barrett’s church in Boston, and by 
the wide circle who knew him was greatly honored for his integ- 
rity, urbanity, and high Christian character. — John Hamlin, Esq., 
was well known in Providence, and respected for his pure, con- 
sistent, Christian life. He was an active member of Dr. Hall’s 
church, which he joined when a young man, and of which he was 
an officer for more than a quarter of a century. His sudden death, 
February 9th, in the 68th year of his age, will long be mourned. 
— Thaddeus William Harris, M. D., Librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and highly distinguished in some walks of science, was 
from early education and personal conviction a Unitarian Christian. 
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The son of the late Dr. Harris of Dorchester, he was educated 
for the medical profession ; but for nearly a quarter of a century 
he discharged with care and courtesy the duties of College Libra- 
rian, where he was well known to the graduates of that institu- 
tion. — We learn from recent English papers that Mr. Lawrence, 
of London, one of the Aldermen of that city, has lately died. 
He was a worshipper at the Essex St. Chapel, of which our 
honored brother, Rev. Thomas Madge, is pastor. For many 
years he had been a decided and consistent Unitarian Christian, 
and adorned his eminent position in life by a career of disinterested 
and energetic usefulness. 


Persona. —Several clergymen are now cut off from their 
parochial duties by reason of illness. Rev. Dr. Peabody of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, has gone to Florida, to pass the trying months 
of spring. Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord, Mass., has also been 
obliged to relinquish his charge for a season, and to seek the relief 
sometimes afforded by a milder climate. Rev. Mr. Tebbets, of 
the First Church in Lowell, has been able to preach only a very 
few times since his ordination last September. His illness, how- 
eyer, has been of a kind to cast no cloud of doubt over his pros- 
pects of future health and strength, and we are glad to know that 
he expects soon to enter upon labors which he has hardly yet be- 
gun at all. Rev. Mr. Huntoon, of Marblehead, has been tong 
disabled by failure of health, and the Society to which he has 
ministered is seeking another pastor. Rev. Dr. Hill, of Worces- 
ter, and Rey. Mr. Waterston, of Boston, with their families, are 
to pass the coming season in a tour through Europe. 


Cuamine a Watr.—In the Year-Book lately published by 
the Association, we wrote a little anecdote, which we called Amos 
Lawrence’s Pocket-Book. We have since seen it copied into 
scores of papers, without any allusion to the source from which it 
was taken. Some journals have spoken of it as a story going the 
rounds of the papers without any indorsement for its genuineness, 
implying that its correctness may be called in question; and in 
this way even our brother of the New York Christian Inquirer 
spoke of it, thus humbling our hope that our pages were at least 
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glanced ‘at by our friends. We have just seen the anecdote in 
the columns of a London paper, which attributes it to some other 
journal than that in which it first appeared. We should not have 
referred to this at all, had we not wished to add a word in regard 
to the truth of the anecdote itself. The fact occurred just as we 
described it. We were cognizant of it at the time, and before 
printing it we repeated it in the hearing of Father Taylor, who 
said that we told it correctly. 


We have lately seen two little works which have greatly inter- 
ested us. One is a copy of one of a series of Doctrinal Tracts, 
now being issued by Rey. Mr. Dall in Calcutta, and printed in 
that city; the other is a Liturgy, prepared by him for the use of 
his Society there, and also printed in Calcutta. These are small 
publications, and contain ‘nothing new; yet we have read them 
with lively satisfaction, because they are witnesses and palpable 
tokens of the good work which the Association through him is 
there carrying on. 


A wrirer in the London Inquirer of February 16, 1856, gives a 
full description of the present operations of the American Unita- 
rian Association, its missions, its book publications, the number 
of volumes published, the spirit and aim of its plans. In its 
closing paragraph, it says that in the United States “‘ the disrup- 
tion of-old ecclesiastical organizations, the questions started for 
discussion by leading minds in various communions, the free, 
inquiring spirit of the age, the generous and liberal tone of our 


highest secular literature, are all working in favor of our views of — 
Christianity.”’ 


Some religious newspapers have had, week after week, the 
most dolorous complaints and dismal forebodings in relation to the 
recent relinquishment of Evening Prayers in Harvard University. 
Something has at length been found wherewith to handle the 
College with severity, and hope of successful agitation. It is 
true, the Institution was outwardly never more prosperous; but it 
has no fear of God before its eyes, and has giving up evening 
prayers. A more laborious and distinguished corps of teachers 
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never honored its Faculties; but it has set a heaven-defying ex- 
ample in giving up evening prayers. The public examinations 
never afforded evidence of better scholarship; but what is the 
worth of that scholarship which is godless, and has not the Col- 
lege given up evening prayers? Much pains have been taken to 
secure the most acceptable and impressive religious instruction, in 
the appointment to the Plummer Professorship of a gentleman of 
rare and universally acknowledged qualifications for that office ; 
but is not an offset to all this found in the awful fact of giving up 
evening prayers? The causes to which this change have been 
ascribed constitute a notable illustration of the crescit eundo. The 
young men do not like the restraints of an evening service ; they 
are restive and unruly; the devotions cannot be continued with 
decency ; the College has succumbed and ‘“‘ abdicated the govern- 
ment into the hands of the students.’’ Persistent misrepresenta- 
tions on this point have called forth a timely and well expressed 
rebuke from the Rey. Dr. Blagden of Boston, in the Puritan Re- 
corder of March 6, who says that he knows of nothing which 
‘* indicates that the students at Harvard University are any less 
attentive and reverential during prayers than those of any other 
College, Trinitarian or otherwise’; that just such a change as that 
made at Cambridge is strongly recommended by officers of other 
Colleges, ‘¢ Calvinistic in their theology,’ who will soon, he be- 
lieves, follow this example, and that it is his ‘* personal belief that 
both the Faculty and the Overseers have acteé for the best relig- 
ious interests of the College.’’ That this result may follow the 
editors of the papers referred to will, we doubt not, unite with us 
in wishing. 

Durtne the last quarter, a number of clergymen have been 
made life-members of the American Unitarian Association, for the 
most part by contributions from the ladies of their parishes. 
Among these we may name Rev. John F. W. Ware of Cam- 
bridgeport, Rev. Charles B. Thomas of Chelsea, Rev. Alfred 
P. Putnam of Roxbury, and Rev. Adams Ayer of Charlestown, 
N.H. Beside these, there have been made five jay life-members. 
We hope to record many other examples of this kind. 
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In the months of December, January, and February, the fol- 
lowing sums have been received : — 


Rev. Mr. White’s Society, Keene, N. H. 

Quarterly Journals, 

Sale of books and Quarterly J Seanciben 

Quarterly Journals, . 

Rev. Mr. Chaffee’s Scie Billerica; 

From a member of Church Green Society, 
Boston, 

Mrs. Henry Hatch, Like Mucins 

Sale of books at office, ‘ i 

Quarterly Journals, = P g 

A widow’s mite for church in Kinin & . 

Rev, Mr. Smith’s Society in Leominster, 

A lady for church in Kanzas, through Deacon 
Grant, : : 

Sale of books and Quseiaeds epee 

Rey. Mr. Bridge’s Society, Dublin, N. H., -. 

Sale of books and Quarterly Journal, 
ES “by Rev. S. J. May, 

Quarterly Journal, Brunswick, Me., 

Rev. Mr. Fuller’s Society, Barre, 

Sale of books, ; 

Quarterly Journals, x é J 

Rev. Mr. Lothrop’s Society, Calais, Me., 

Sale of books, ; 

Quarterly Journals, . 


cc ee 


Sale of books, 


. . . . . . 


Ladies of Chelsea, to make Bee C. B. Th otnses 


Life-Member, . . 
A lady in Burlington, Vt., Sor Book-Fund, 


$ 60.21 


2.00 


- 68.90 


30.00 
12.00 


100.00 
30.00 
65.08 

2.00 
-25 
54.38 


23.00 
56.50 
8.00 
2.00 
12.00 
14.00 
13.00 
1.50 
31.34 — 
13.00 
2.90 
3.00 
8.00 
98.40 


30.00 
3.00 


From Rev. Mr. Young’s cme, Burlington, Vt., 33.00 
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Quarterly Journal, : é : - $1.00 
Sale of books, . x < ‘ : ; =e 

* ak a ‘ : = j : . 2.50 
From G. M. Allen, Esq., Scituate, . > 10.00 
Quarterly Journal, ‘ : ee L00 
Rey. Mr. Hill’s Society, Waltham, é - 100.00 
Miss Elizabeth Joy, Life-Member, . . 30.00 


Sale of books by Whittemore, Niles, and Hall, 3.38 
From J. P. Jewett & Co., advertising, - we AL3o 
A lady for Book-Fund, . . - » 1.00 
A lady for Missions, . : ‘ . a 00 


Sale of books, . : : = : 4.27 
Quarterly Journal, 3 : oe 1,00 
Books sold by Phillips, Sampson, & Oo: 4 54.29 
Quarterly Journals, - - ‘ - . 4.00 
Sale of books, . : : ; : = 2.61 
Quarterly Journals, : ; : : . 10.00 
Sale of books in Illinois, . E , 20.00 


Rev. Mr. Cudworth’s Society, East Boston, . 35.00 
Sale of books, . : A 3 : : 30.01 
Quarterly Journals, - y . : - 18.00 
Sale of books, . : 2 y : A 15.42 


o ss Montreal, Canada, . is . 80.54 
ae ia Worcester, . ‘ ~ : 5Q.00 
oe ce at office, 4 : : oe 2100 
Quarterly Journals, . : 2 : c 3.00 
~ ce 7 F F . * - 18.00 
Sale of books, . - 5 5.91 
Children in Rev. Mr. Hothisiit s Society; in foaride 
wich, for Missions, 3 d Z 4 1.40 
Sale of books, : : . 12.60 


Rey. Mr. Coolidge’s society Picktots, i s) S47200 
Rev. Dr. Farley’s Society, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

for Book-Fund, +. - 3 rs - 1,000.00 
Quarterly Journal, F é - a _1-00 
Books sold by Ticknor and Fields, Eve - 11.10 
Sale of books, . : ~ $ F oe 1.50 
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For Book-Fund from a Friend, . . ; $2.00 
Quarterly Journal, . . g =) «£100 


Sale of Books by Rev. Mone Deerfield, A 12.00 
Books sold in Belfast, Me.,_ - . ‘ «2 9300 

cc sé by Rev. J. Caldwell, J : 10.00 
Quarterly Journals, : : 2.00 
Members of Rev. Mr. Ware’s Society; to antl 

him a Life-Member, . ‘ ; ‘ . 30.00 
Books sold by Rev. S. J. May, . : E 30.00 
Ladies in Church Green Society, . 3 . 50.00 


Quarterly Journal, . - - : - 1.00 
Sale of books, : : - é : ea 1200: 
ee ae in Charlestown, N. H., 9.30 
ss oe at office, 4 - 2.82 
2G cs in Berlin Heights, Ohio, : 5.00 
BE se at office, “ - é . 39.89 
Quarterly Journals, . 5 12.00 
Rev. Dr. Allen’s Society, Naiibartiughl - 40.00 
Sale of books, . - eg : 2 : 2.50 
A lady in New York, . - db Vig nt + SG0 
Quarterly Journal, . A E y 5 1.00 
James Longley, Boston, J 5 525200 


From Missionary Association in First Congre- 

gational Society in Templeton, ? . 67.00 
Friend in Templeton, for Book-Fund, . . 33.00 
Books sold in St. Louis, Mo., . 3 kL 20.00 
From Rev. Mr. Shippen’s Society, Chicago, 

Illinois, é F : : e 116.50 _ 
From members of Rev. A. P. Putnam’s Society, 

Mt. Pleasant, Se to make him Life- 

Member, . : 5 : - 30.00 


Quarterly Journals, . 3 15.00 
Books sold by Crosby, Nichola, & Guy. ae . 561.41 
<a Se at Ones : 1.50 


From J. Lee Bliss, Esq., for Book Fond, -» 5006 
A friend i in Central New York, . . é 10.00 
Sale of books, - ; a 3 : 4,30 


Feb. 
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From Rev. Mr. Robinson’s Society, Peterboro’, 

Se 5 : 3 . 2 ws : $ 55.00 
Sale of aks at office, : x : 25.12 
Rey. Mr. Bush’s Society, eer’. Vt., . 32.25 
From Rev. Dr. Robbin’s Society, Boston, 1,166.87 

«© Female Auxiliary Society, Marblehead, 25.00 
Sale of books in New Orleans, La., . : 53.73 

raided Mad 5 Cr Sa ; - ; . 150.00 


42,9 


Works Recently Published by 
LIDTHBs BROWN, & GOo9 


Law and Foreign Booksellers, 112 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE BRITISH POETS. A Complete Collection, from Chaucer 


to Wordsworth. Edited by ProrEssor CHiLp of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


This series of British Poets has secured the unqualified commendation of the 
press and the public, in all parts of the country, and has been everywhere received 
with a favor far exceeding what was anticipated, so that the success of the under- 
taking is established beyond all question. This edition is universally acknowledged 
to be the best ever issued, both in point of editorship and mechanical execution. 

The works of each Poet are sold separately at the rate of 75 cents a volume. The 
following poets, forming 64 volumes, have already appeared. 

Akenside, Beattie, Butler (2 vols ), Campbell, Churchill (3 vels.), Coleridge (8 vols.), 
Collins. Cowper (3 vols.), Donne, Dryden (5 vols.), Faleoner, Gay (2 vols.), Goldsmith, 
Gray, Herbert, Herrick (2 vols.), Hood (2 vols.), Keats, Milton (3 vols.), Parnel and 
Tickell, Pope (3 vols.). Prior (2 vols.), Shelley (3 vols.), Spenser (5 vols.), Surrey, 
Swift (3 vols.), Thomson, Vaughan (2 yols.), Watts, Kirke White, Wordsworth 
(7 vols.), Wyatt, Young (2 vols.). 

The remainder of the series will be published as fast as the yolumes can be 
prepared. 


Byron, Moore, Shakespeare, Marvell, Skelton, Montgomery, Chatterton, and Chau- 
cer, are already in press. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


“We cannot speak too highly in praise of this edition — the only one that deserves 
the name of ‘complete ’— of the British Poets.’ — Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“We really know nothing more worthy of the cordial support of the American 
public than the Boston edition of the English Poets.””— New York Times. 
“A fairer printed, a more tasteful, or more yaluable, set of books cannot be 
placed in any library.» — New York Courier and Inquirer. 
“The best, the most permanently valuable, the most convenient, and the cheapest 
viata of the standard poetical literature of Great Britain ever published.” — Home 
ournal. 


“ We regard it as the most beautiful and convenient library-edition of the British 
Poets yet published.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“We do not know any other edition of the English Poets which combines so much 
excellence.” — Bibliotheca Sacra, 


A REPRINT OF CHALMERS’S CELEBRATED EDITION 
of the Bririsu Essayisrs, in 838 volumes. Comprising the Tatler, 
Spectator, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, 
Idler, Mirror, Lounger, Observer, and Looker-On; with an Index, 
and valuable Historical and Biographical Prefaces. 


_ The volumes will be the exact size and style of Little, Brown, & Co.’s popular edi- 
tion of the Brirish Ports, and sold at the same price, 75 cents per volume. 
The first twelve volumes, comprising the TATLER and Spxcrator, are now ready. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Louis Acassiz. 10 vols. 4to. Price, 
$12.00 per vol. 


: ea sere will be facies in itself, and will contain about 800 pages, and at 
eas plates ; one volume a year, payable on delivery. Th iptic 
therefore, is only $12.00 a year. Bo cs #4 2 Ne ee 


Persons who wish to subscribe are requested to send their names by mail to the 
publishers. : 


